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SOME OF THE LARGER CITIES ~* 


unw-oO 
USING THE STORY HOUR READERS 


1242 Places in all 





New York, N. Y. San Antonio, Tex. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dallas, Tex, Galveston, Tex 
St. Louis, Mo. Springfield, Mass. New Castle, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Wilmington, Del. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich, Yonkers, N. Y. Lexington, Ky, 
San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Tex. East Orange, N. J. 

* Cincinnati, Ohio St. Joseph, Mo. Meriden, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. Utica, N. Y. Perth Amboy, N, J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Fort Worth, Tex. Lansing, Mich, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Schenectady, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Pasadena, Cal. 
Kansas City, Mo, Harrisburg, Pa. Orange, N. J. 
Louisville, Ky. Holyoke, Mass. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. Brockton, Mass. Stamford, Conn. 
Portland, Ore. Bayonne, N. J. Easton, Pa. 
Oakland, Cal. Johnstown, Pa. Norwich, Conn. 

' Worcester, Mass. Passaic, N. J. Brookline, Mass. 
Scranton, Pa. Covington, Ky. Newport, R. I. 
Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Watertown, N. Y. 
Fall River, Mass. Little Rock, Ark. Elgin, Ill. 
Cambridge, Mass. Haverhill, Mass. Shenandoah, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. Salem, Mass. State of Virginia 
*Trenton, N. J. San Diego, Cal. (Supplementary Use) 


A new day is now dawning for schools - the day of the Story Hour Readers. 
Never before has the outlook for both pupils and teachers been so bright and promising. Learn- 
ing to read is no longer drudgery. With the coming of tnese readers a marked improvement has 
taken place not only in reading but in other studies. A well-known County Superintendent 
"wrote: ‘I have carefully followed some of our teachers who are using the Story Hour Readers 
a the Primary grades. The method is equally well adapted to Rural and Graded Schools. The 
“method is extremely interesting and the pupils are constantly bubbling over with j joy in their 
“work; The teachers are very emphatic in their praises of it. The use of this method in several of 
“our Rural Schools has developed as good primary reading as I have ever heard in my school life, 
“and very few examples to equal it.” 


; - No wonder the principal of a big school said he had found the Story Hour Readers 
‘ A SURE CURE FOR TRUANCY. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


_ New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco Seattle 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


: 
— 


AN ENCOURAGING INDICATION. 


The official note from Berlin, trans- 
mitted through the Germamn Am- 
bassador, asking that the American 
Government take ‘io definite stand 
regarding the sinking of the Arabic 
until the German Government is given 
a chance to be heard is an encouraging 
indication that Germany at least does 
not mean wilfully to provoke war 
with us. The statement with which 
the note closes that “If Americans 
should actually have lost their lives 
this would naturally be contrary to 
our intention. The German govern- 
ment would deeply regret the fact and 
begs to tender sincere sympathies to 
the American government” is espe- 
cially reassuring. Meanwhile, it is 
surprising that some “6f the leading 
German papers, which are under strict 
censorship, should have been permitted 
to exult over the torpedoing of the 
Arabic and to taunt the United States 
with its helplessness. 


THE ESSENTIAL FACTS-IN THE 
CASE. 


The essential facts in the casé are 


too clearly established to be even the 


subject of dispute. The Arabic was 
an unarmed passenger steamship on 
her way to New York. There was 
therefore no question of contraband 
or the carrying of troops. She made 
no attempt to escape, still less to ram 
the submarine, because the submarine 
was in hiding behind the hull of 
another ship Which she had just sunk, 
and she was not seen until after the 
deadly torpedo had been fired at the 
Arabic. The doomed ship was not 
warned, and no assistance was given 
in the rescue of the passengers and 
crew. Finally, she was.not under con- 
voy. Even the German government 
does not question the good faith of 
the survivors who have sworn to 
these facts, but it suggests that their 
statements “were naturally made un- 
der excitement.” If now the German 
government will disavow responsibility 
for the attack, discipline the com- 
mander of the submarine for exceed- 
ing instructions, and make = such 
amends as are possible, the incident 
may be allowed to pass. without a 
rupture of diplomatic. relations. 


COTTON DECLARED CONTRA- 
BAND. 


The declaration of cotton by Great 
Britain and France as: absolute con- 
traband has been too long expected to 
occasion much excitement. Whatever 
inconveniences may result, and what- 
ever exchanges of diplomatic notes 
there may be, the fact will have to be 
recognized that the conditions of mo- 
dern warfare have changed ‘the situa- 
tion. Cotton is. no longer merely 
material for the loom, but one of the 
principal sources of smokeless pow- 
der, and the enormous quantities of it 
which have found their way from 
neutral countries into Germany have 
been largely -used for that purpose. 
The British government. couples its 
new declaration with the reassuring 
statement that it is not intended fur- 
ther to restrict those consignments of 
cotton sto neutral.countries which are 
proved to be exclusively destined for 
the normal consumption of those 
countries; but it will manifestly be 


difficult to hinder the _ subsequent 
transhipment of such consignments to 
Germany. 


ONE GAIN AT LEAST. 


One gain at least will follow the 
new declaration. There will be an 
immediate falling-off in the number 
of cases arising under the British or- 
der-in-council. Most of these cases, 
furnishing material for interminable 
delay and discussion, have arisen 
from the holding-up of cargoes of 


cotton. The American contention has ~ 


been that it was a violation of inter- 
national law to halt neutral commerce 
in non-contraband goods. With every 
new ship halted, the contention was 
renewed, and the fact that Great Bri- 
tain paid for every «argo which she 
seized did not greatly help the mat- 
ter in its diplomatic aspects. But 
with cotton declared absolutely con- 
traband, and its use as one of the 
chief munitions of war the reason for 
the declaration, the old contention 
must be abandoned. 


ITALY AT WAR WITH TURKEY. 


A curious festure of the European 
situation is that, although Italy de- 
clared war against Austria on the 24th 
of May, and immediately began 
moving her forces into Austrian ter- 
ritory, there was no declaration of 
war between Italy and Germany or 
between Italy and Turkey. On the 
2ist of August, however, Italy for- 
mally declared war against Turkey, 
this action being taken after repeated 
and futile protests against the treat- 
ment of Italian subjects by the Otto- 
man authorities. The immediate ef- 
fect of this action is to re-enforce the 
British and French fleets which are 
operating in the Dardanelles and to 
hasten the long-delayed success of 
those operations. Incidentally, it is 
likely to accelerate the decision of 
the halting Balkan states, which will 
not want to be left out when the new 
apportionment of territory and draw- 
ing of boundaries takes place. 


A RUSSIAN NAVAL VICTORY. 


The Russians have been so hard hit 
on land and have so often been com- 
nelled to fall back before the powerful 
Teuton forces, yielding one strong- 
hold after another after stubborn 
resistance, that it is not surprising 
that the Russian naval victory in the 
gulf of Riga should have set Petro- 
grad rejoicing. The German fleet 
made the attack, in the hope of taking 
Riga, and thus strengthening Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg’s great out- 
flanking movement. But they failed, 
and, according to the Russian reports, 
lost one  super-dreadnought, the 
Moltke, which is reported to have 
been sunk by a British submarine, 
besides three cruisers and seven tor- 
pedo boats. Berlin reports minimize 
the German losses, but cannot conceal 
the fact of the defeat. 


HAYTI ON OUR HANDS. 

Apparently we are to have the tur- 
bulent little republic of Hayti on our 
hands indefinitely. In sharp contrast 
with our protracted backing and fil- 
ling over, the Mexican situation, we 
gave the newly-established Haytian 
government just two days, afterward 
extended to two weeks, to adopt a 
convention under which, for a period 
of ten years, the control of Haytian 
customs and the administration of 
the finances of the republic are to be 
in the hands of an American receiver- 
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general and his American employees. 
The municipal and rural police also, 
although composed of natives, afe to 
be under the command of American 
officers; and Hayti is to pledge itself 
not to cede territory to any foreign 
power except the United States. This 
seems rather drastic treatment of a 
republic which, through revolutions 
and. counter-revolutions, has’ main- 
tained its independence for more 
than a hundred years. 


THE LYNCHING HABIT. 


The almost - nation-wide - condem- 
nation of the lynching of Leo Frank 
and of the indifferent attitude of the 
Georgia authorities is a healthful 
symptom, so far as it goes. But 
there is only too much reason to 
believe that lynching has become a 
habit in some communities. Refer- 
ence was recently»made in this column. 
to the alarming increase in the num- 
ber of lynchings this year over last. 
Within a few days, and subsequent 
to the lynching of Frank, there has - 
been a case in Alabama _ which was. 
briefly reported in the papers, with no 
conspicuous headlines. Three ne- 
zroes, who were merely “suspected of 
stealing mules,” were lynched off- 
hand by an easily-assembled mob. If 
the offence charged had been proved 
against them, the courts could have 
been relied upon to punish them ade- 
quately; but the mere suspicion that 
they were thieves was all that the 
mob needed as a pretext for killing 
them. 


MAGAZINES 


Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of the September Century is a 
new Kipling story, one of those ex-- 
traordinary stories of the war with 
which the great English writer has 
been thrilling his readers as he had 
not thrilled them for several years 
before England and its empire were 
imperilled. “Mary Postgate,” the 
story he has constructed out of the 
ordinary materials offered by every 
morning’s paper nowadays, has all 
the simplicity and tense restraint of 
Greek tragedy. 





—“The St. Nicholas Watch Tower” 
is the name of a new and permanent 
department of the magazine conducted’ 
by Dr. S. E. Forman, which begins in 
the September number. Each month 
the Watcher in the Tower will report- 
to his readers the really important 
news of the preceding thirty days. 
Skimming the cream of the news for 
the ever-growing St. Nicholas family, 
he will show them history in the 
making. A companion piece ‘to the 
recent St. Nicholas article on loco- 


motives and aeroplanes is “What 
Every. Boy—and Girl too—Should 
Know About Motor-Cycles.” A. Rus- 


sell Bond is the author and he ex- 
plains in the fullest detail the mechan- 
ism and the various makes and uses 
of motorcycles. A number of photo- 
graphs and diagrams illustrate the 
article. In “Picking Proper Plays,” 
Billy Evans continues his series of 
baseball articles, which has aroused 
such general interest. This time he 
deals with the fascinating strategy of 
choosing just the right play to make 
at the right time—when to give a bat- 
ter a base, when to call the fielders in 
close, etc. The points are made by 
reporting dramatic plays in the big 
league games.—Dr. James. 
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board, the nurse and the doctor. One month’s expenses « 





way to save their savings is to have them protecied 


one’s efforts for a year or more. 





stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a loss 
accident, sickness or quarantine, besides many additional 
teacher should be protected 


An Accident or Sickness dips into the program—a month or two is lost, 
with no salary—it becomes necessary to withdraw from the bank to pay the 


out any income, will play havoc with a nice little savings account. 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitte: experience that the only 
U. 
Many times an accident or a sickness piles up adebtt 


This great Naitonal Teachers’ Protective Organization 


* TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 














as wellas be- 
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ginning of the 
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Tothe T.C. U.—140T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 











if requested. 
Made in Jersey City, N. J. by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 














What See and Say Does 


l. It separates the stud 


y ol 
phonetics from reading, but pre- 
pares for all reading. 


2. It gives the child independent 





power in reading very early in his 


b | - 
sc he 01 COUTSe. 





3. It develops clear articulation 





= and enunciation, as well as correct 
i 7 , a 
> pronunciation, teaching how to 


correct common speech defects. 
4. It gives the child a solid 
foundation in the minimum 


essentials of spelling at the end 





of the third school year. 


E. F. SOUTHWORTH, Pres. 





The See and Say Phonetic Series 


(The Royal Road to Reading) 


By Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, 
Elizabeth C. Bonney and E, F. Southworth 


HESE books have recently 

Syracuse. Over two hundred schools in New York State have adopted these 
books during the past eighteen months, including six of the ten Normal Schools. 
They solve many of the perplexing problems of the primary teacher. 


been adopted in Pittsburgh, Washington, Trenton and 


What. Each Book Does 


Book I, See and Say, teaches 39 of the most common 
sounds including the consonant and short vowel sounds, It 
develops a vocabulary of 400 words commonly found in 
primers and first readers and gives the key to the pronuncia- 
tion of thousands of other words composed of these sounds, 


Book II See and Say, teaches 25 additional sounds and 
develops a vocabulary of over 2100 words taken from first 
and second year reading material. When a child has 
finished Book II he should be able to read any second 
reader Without help. 


Book III, See and Say, covers the remaining phonetic 
material necessary for all word mastery. When a child has 
completed this book he should be prepared for all reading, 


A Teachers’ Manual accompanies each book of the See and Say Series. These develop the lestons in detail, 
and proaide more correlated material forstory telling, picture study. seat work, dramatization, games, dictation 
and spelling work than has ever before been gathered together for the help of primary teachers. These Manuals 
furnish a liberal education in applied primary methods. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


(INCORPORATED) H. E. REED: Vice-Pres. 
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iscussed in 
——— INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, a new 
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It Has Notable Authorship : ork City as made in connection 
7. Dean ofthe College with the New York Survey. It 
HORATIO PARKER, Dean, Department of Music, Yale of Engineering, Uni- considers the general question of 
Universit DR MTR versity of Cinclanati vocational education as well as 

OSBOU RNE McC a. tor, Depari the local New York problem. 

Music, orthwestern University. 


The conditions of modern indus- 
EDW ‘ED BAILEY BERGE, Director of Music, Publi try, how best to prepare children 
eres > anne Boundincloth for earning their living under 





eo lee oe x+ 98 pages these conditions, the difference 
ONY Re al between energizing and enerva- 
Oe SS : ting occupations, how to counter- 
BOOK ONE, for second and third grades........... soe §=»©688—-. ‘ 
BOOK TWO, for fourth and fifth grades .. . ........... 35e. Postpaid, $ .90 act cat sagas to drift we the 
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PRIMARY 3ONG BOOK FOR SIGHT READING (In press) 


What Dr. Schneider has to say on 
COMPANY these questions and the recom- 


§ | LY E R, B U R 0 ETT & C 0 M PA N Y Yonkers-on-Hudson ™CDdations he makes will be 


found of great interest and value 
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INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY: 


| EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS 
| BY ALICE M. ATKINSON. 303 pages, illustrated, 75 cents. 


This volume offers a short and sim ple introduction to American history for students of the sixth 
grade. It is based on the recommend ation of the Committee of Eight of the American Historical 
Association. 





The purpose throughout is to bring the historical past of Americé 1 into relation with the present at 
as many points as possible. Pr rimitive man, Rome and Greece, the Northmen, the Church, the Crusades, 
and medi aeval life, all receive d let ailed treatmer ne The book er sie with the death of Queen Elizabet! 
and the movement for the colonization of An 7 


MEDIAEVAL BUILDERS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Barbarian and Noble (Grades 6-7) 
Patriots and Tyrants (Grades 6-7) 


BY MARION FLORENCE LANSING. rages volume illustrated, 40 cents each. 





Two volumes especially ad apted t to supplem lentar y reading with the above or a similar textboo 
The first presents a set ries of stories about the early period wl n the Eu iropean nations wert athens and 
races striving for mastery. The barbarian of one age became the noble of the xt, and this e ¢ 
progress is clearly traced. 

The second volume covers the development of modern systems of free government, and is, in : 
simple way, an introductory ‘textbook of civics in story form. These two books cover the political life « 


the middle ages in a most entertaining way. 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Lordcn 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Oakland, August 16 to 22 
AD DRESSES 


THE TEACHER AND WAR 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 

Chancellor, Leland Stanford Jr. University 
It is said that in the schools of today, the 
history of the future is written. It is our func- 
tion as teachers to preside over these writing 
lessons. Too much of this history has been 
written in blood. Such history is barbarism. 
It shows that we teachers have neglected our 


hat we have perverted it. 


1 


work, or else 
It is said that mext to the 


militarists the historians are at 
] 


fault. \ trail of blood is over 
human history, and the _ historians 
have been fascinated by it—ob- 
sessed by it, and they have 


neglected the real substance of 
history, the growth of man. 

The really great deeds of hu- 
manity in Greece as well as else- 
where, were nct performed on the 
battlefield. The: have been pos- 
sible only in security, in patience, 
in those places and times which 
have stood as oases in the desert 
of war and waste. 


War is always the destroyer. It 


is comparable to a great lava flow , 
laying desolate the fertile fields, 
branching in every direction, 


scorching all vegetation, weeds and ieee 
flowers, trees with the fruits, and leaving a trail 
of evil not removed for years or centuries. 

It has been taught that war is a _ positive 
thing; peace, the interval between wars, a 
“pale negation,” the “period of fattening” for 
the great struggles which decide the fate of 
nations. It has been taught, and by great 
teachers, that war is the nation’s salutary ex- 
ercise, the growing pains of a nation’s disci- 
pline. 

It is our duty as teachers to question this 
claim. If we find it unfounded, it is our busi- 
ness to help cur children to see its fallacy. 
War and not peace is the negation. Peace is 
the duration of the law. Law ideally repre- 
sents the best form of human relation, the best 
way of doing things. Law as we know it is our 
human attempt to realize in statutes what is 
ideally best in human nature. To frame statutes 
which are just and fair, which rest on the best 
impulses of r.ankind, the people must ‘work 
together. Laws cannot be imposed on us 
from above. We know no “above” in our 
social adjustments save the mind and con- 
science of universal humanity. In our demo- 


cratic understanding, there is no King and no State 





DAVID STARR JORDAN 
L:land Stanford University 


hat can do all 
1 inert. We. the people, constitute the State. 
It exists for our mutual advantage, for, after 
all, this is the people’s country. 


eee aN 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


ERNEST BURNHAM 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


his tor us while we are asleep 


— 





There has been accelerating progress in the 
training of rural teachers in the 
past decade. The problem has 
become more _ specifically state. 
[Institutional agencies have been 
expanded and improved. New 
and stimulating standards in other 
country life services have become 
yperative. New subject matter in 
the course of study has quickened 
interest. Results in the last years 
of the decade have gained volume 
encugh to commaid consideration. 
Men and women of creative capac- 
exalted character have 
been enlisted and some of them 
are being 


ity and 


retained in 
rural teachers. 


training 


The needs in rural education, 
including the training of rural 
y teachers, have been studied by 

national, state and _ local educa- 
tional associations and commissions and by in- 


A. 1914 15 


dividual students to the extent of fairly definite 
and reliable diagnosis in the past ten years. 

Remedial and constructive effort of mneces- 
sity must linger for correct diagnosis, or bear 
the discouragements and expenses of faulty 
foundations. However, @xperimentation as a 
means of predigesting diagnosis is legitimate 
and such effort has been the pathfinder of 
progress in the training of rural teachers in the 
past decade. 


Questionnaire studies show that four types 


of agencies jor preparing rural teachers have 
been effectively organized. The high school 


training class which shows an approximate ad- 
vance of 550 per cent in the past decade; the 
county training class, showing an expansion 
of 250 per cent. in the decade; the rural courses 
in state normal schools which show an expan- 
sion of 180 per cent. in the same _ period. 
Higher institutions are also engaged in this 
work. 

Investigation also showed that the propor- 
tion of rural teachers who have had some pro- 
fessional training has advanced from fifteen 
per cent. of the total number in 1904 to fifty 
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per cent. of the total emploved in 1914. This 
is an advance of more than 300 per cent. Ed- 


ucational statutes show a shift in the emphasis 


f legal control from the certification to pre- 
paration of rural teacher 
State normal schools a information to 


the effect f such schools now 
rural 
sixty-five per cent. of this differentiation 
since 1910. Four-fifths of the 


States engaged in this work offer evidence that 


that five per cent. 
lifferentiate courses for teachers, and 
that 


has begun 


there is a demand for especially prepared rural 

teachers in the local country communities. 
The features of the internal progress of each 

of the instituted means of training rural 


teachers were defined and in the discussion ot 


the departments of rural lucation in state 
normals, it was said that such a department 
is not an undue cigs Aagponeengs of the work of 
the renee ince it rests upon foundations 
firmly est blished 5 the increasingly scientific 
study of siieion, In brief, they discerned 


fundame 
tive problems 
must deal. 
partment existed in 


will see more than fiftv such departments at 


rural, psyhic, social and execu- 
with 

} +} + ~900e hh } 
It was shown that one such de- 


‘ntally 
which the country teacher 


1904, and that this vear 





work. 

The multiplication of students doing univer 
sity graduate .work in the educa in 
reparation for supervising and teaching rural 


ach , a ae 1e hig ee en ies 
eachers, as well as the high prnenes ft some 


these students, was definitely illustrate 
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HIGHER IDEALS IN EDUCATION 
CHARLES F. 
President of Western Reserve University, Clevelar¢, OF 


. ideal mav be called a higher 
higher ideal mav be called a higher 


rHWING 


The first 
ideal of the practical. The practical has its 


ore and its less, noble side. 


noble side, let no one be blind or deaf. But 
there is danger that to the nobler relat 
the practical, humanity will be indifferent. There 
is danger, that one will become s dS ! 
the outer that he will forget the € . b- 
sorbed in raising corn in the vallevs he 
will not look up to see and feel the sky kissing 
peaks. 

The nobler ideal of the practical should rest 


Its -— 


PIN oO 
SOCIITE . 


1pon these resv 
(1) Clear 
Pure feeling. 


3) Right choosing. 


(4) Intellectual labors. 

\ tvpe of the 
und in Lord 
highest scientific skill to a most 


higher ideal of the pt! l 
Kelvin. Kelvin ee the 
important con- 
cern of dailv life. His compass, makes the 
sea safer to every marine 

The second high ideal in education is found 
in the broader 
presents man’s 


ideal in reli 


gion. Religion re- 
That 
with 


relation to ultimate being. 

timate being cGne is inclined to interpret 
narrowness. We have 
to a God, whose goodness was in 
to a small part of the human family 
be interpreted in the most ; 


limited that ene 
turn limited 
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comprehensive, in- 
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tellectual or deepest emotional terms of demo- 


1er ideal in a ta relates to 
a deeper conception of the worth of personality, 


cat ae ore ae. eed ” 

Personality 1s what one is. It is “vou. It 
a e i 2 ; Ye 1 

Ss distinguisned n what one 1s thought to be 


from what one wishes to become. It is your 
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FUTURE HOPES AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
GRACE C. STRACHAN 


District Sinerinten lent of Schools, New Yerk 
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This means that the course of study of every 
elementary school must be elastic enough to 
eet, in so far as it is possib he natural in- 
clinations. the needs, and the abilities of the in- 
lividual ywthout:— 
a) Wetbenine his characte t. 
b) Lessening his chances of broadening his 
world. 
(c) Jeopardizing the rights and privileges of 
his neig shbors. 
This ne essit\ neans vocational trail Ig, 
ade education, but it does not mean breaking 
way from the formality and system necessary 
t evelop strength of character, respect 10f 


law and order and the mutual consideration 
and co-operation indispensable in a citi- 
zen, nor does it mean that the child of a doctor 
1ust be educated to be a doctor or the child 


of a tinsmith to be trained to be a tinsm! ith. 
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TESTS THAT TEST VS. TESTY TESTERS 


A. E. WINSHIP 


There is no chance for argument as to the 
importance as to testing children for intelli- 
gence, as to testing teachers as to the prepara- 
tion for teaching and their growth as teachers, 
but there is equal need of testing their testers 
as to their sanity and common sense. 

It makes a difference whether a 
boy is ready to go from the fifth to 
the sixth grade, but it is forty times 
as important that a teacher should 
know why he should or should not 
be promoted. It is one hundred 
times as important that the sierin- 
tendent’s department should know 
whether the teacher knows whether 
the child should be promoted or de- 
moted, and it is a thousand times 
as important to know whether an ex- 
pert or an expert committee knows 
how to test superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers. 

It is a thousand times as bad to 


with the testing of teachers as it is to have a 
teacher fool with the promotion of a boy. 

It is a serious matter for a farmer in the 
country not to know that the sewage is con- 
taminating his well, but it is ten thousand times 
worse for a ten-million-dollar sewer plant in a 
great city to go wrong. 

The whole scheme of testing children and 
teachers is. glorious, but conceit on the part of 
amateurish professsional kids may be devilish. 

There are giants in these days. The distinc- 
tion between intelligence and knowledge, as dis- 
covered by the great masters from Binet-Si- 
mon to Whipple and Mrs. Woolley, is to be 
placed beside the appreciation of the laws of 
gravitation or the circulation of the blood, but 
the testing for intelligence even can become so 
silly as to be imbecile if we try to test the in- 
telligence of a boy as to his affection for killing 
squash bugs instead of digging angle worms 
when the fishing is good, or his joy in pick- 
ing potato bugs in sight of the swimming hole 
in the late afternoon. 

The length of tthe hands on your watch are to 
be measured in the fraction of an inch, but the 
hands on the clock of a tower 200 feet high 
are to be measured in feet. 

There are tests that test: there may be a 
thousand picayunish tests for the sport of testy 
testers. 

If you want an evergreen forest, there is no 
difficulty in testing the saplings that you set 
out. If you want a forest of sugar maples, 
there is no trouble in testing the saplings. But 
if you should try to find from which individual 
tree the seed came for each maple sapling for 
640 acres, you would have an interesting time. 
It might be fun to guess from which tree the 
seed came and to guess the percentage of 
growth per year of each tree whose seed pro- 
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duced each sapling, but the man who tried to 
do it would be shipped to the insane asylum or 
the school for feeble-minded. 

After you have set a million saplings, it is 
important to know which of them take root and 
survive the transplanting. It does not take 
much wit to know this, and the weaklings are 
supplanted by other saplings. After a year, 
it pays to go through the forest and see which 
trees lack the vitality necessary to 
make vigorous growth and_ the 
weaklings should be dug up and 
their places taken by others, and so 
from year to year there are very 
simple and effective tests, but never 
more than one or two tests in any 
one year. 

The tester knows what is vital for 
him to know at that time and he 
tests for the vital clement, and his 
test is unerring. 

William Allan White’s analysis 
of the failure of the progressive 
party to become permanent, based 
on their campaign in Pennsylvania in 
. 1914, concludes that the public never 
thinks of but one thinginacampaign. This is true 
in other than political activities. The successful, 
skilful, sane tester is he who can select the 
one supreme test of vitality and virility at any 
given time. 

Until recently there was no educator who 
had learned the first letter in the alphabet of 
the art of testing school work. 

When a teacher or principal said that a fifth 
grade boy should repeat the fifth year’s work 
because he did not get seventy per cent. in his 
examination, it was pure guess-work and mighty 
stupid guess-work at that, and the guess-work 
of the college professor in passing marks was 
scarcely less stupid. 

There is no occasion to be frantic over it or 
cranky about it. We were merely in the same 
class with Saul when he stoned the disciples. 
No one had opened our eyes. We had no meas- 
ure of intelligence. We had to depend upon 
our wit in guessing. 

For generations there has been an art of 
measuring music, though wireless telegraphy 
alone is quite as intangible as music. And yet 
so simple is the art of measuring music that it 
is possible for a great composer to write on a 
staff by the use of a few cleffs, a few black 
and white notes with bars and rests and holds, 
so that on every wind instrument from trom- 
bone to flute, on every percussion instrument 
from bass drum to cymbals, on every stringed 
instrument from ’cello to harp and with every 
range of voice from deepest bass to highest 
soprano can be rendered every part so per- 
feetly that one can see and feel anything in 
nature from the bubbling brook to a raging 
torrent. anything in human nature from a babe 
at the breast to an enraged giant. 


And yet never in Paris or Berlin, in Rome 
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or Venice, in London or Boston, has anyone 
been able to describe a tint or shade in color 
so that any artist on earth could know just 
what one had in mind. This ignorance ruled 
and reigned even in highest circles of culture 
and art from the first dawn that was ever pur- 
pled, from the first sunset that ever glowed, 
from the first rainbow that ever arched the 
heavens, until the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when Albert Munsell put all hues, values 
and strength of colors on a decimal chart so 
that a woman on a ranch in Arizona can order 
ribbon from Paris and know what she will re- 
ceive. This measurement that 
testing that tests. 


is measures, 
And yet we have no measurement in school 
college, in kindergarten or university, for 
any intellectual power or attainment until very 
recently when Helen Thompson Woolley 
measured intelligence and recorded it on a de- 
cima that a teacher or parent can 
know what the parents, together with the help 
of the Lord or the other fellow, have done for a 
boy or girl. 

And by the help of Leonard P. Ayres, Thomas 
F. Thompson, S. A. Courtis and other people, 
a teacher can know what is essential, what is 
worth knowing, what is worth while to do, 
and what is worth while to know how to know 
and to do. 


or 


scale 


so 


By and by some one will classify informa- 
tion into what is significant for use or for cul- 
ture, for knowledge and for intelligence, for 
scholarship and education. 

Yes, some time we can measure personality 
and scale it as intelligently as Munsell scales 
colors and Mrs. Woolley scales intelligence. 

In that day we shall look upon our present 
examinations of teachers, of children for pro- 
motion, of applicants for college, as we now 
look upon the folly of the man who once 
thought it made a difference whether he planted 
in the dark or the light of the moon, who 
thought that a cow could have a hollow horn 
disease that he could cure by splitting the tip 
of the tail and tying a piece of salt pork therein; 
who thought a rabbit’s foot had strange virtue; 
who thought a dog howled at night because 
somebody's stepmother was dying in Timbuc- 
too. 

The most pesky fellows to deal with are men 
with superstitions. I once lost the friendship 
of a neighbor for life because I laughed at his 
idea that the weather changed with the 
changes of the moon, and these testers of use- 
less knowledge and of more useless methods 
are the testiest testers the world. Their 
scholastic superstitions a nightmare, a 


in 
are 
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tragedy,.a holy terror. But tests that test will 
send the testy testers where their superstitious 
grandparents went. 

Speed the day. 


oan 
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TENURE OF OFFICE 
GRACE DEGRAFF 
Presilent Leagne of Teachers’ Associations 

Because classroom teachers are expected to 
attain requirements and to live as people who 
have leisure, they should be freed from all un- 
necessary worry, if they build the best citizen- 
ship for your community. 

No teacher can do her best work when 
harassed by the thought that she may lose her 
position if she does not conform to every wish 
of the authorities, or be dominated by every 
parent in the district, regardless of how capable 
or incapable those authorities or patrons are. 
It takes away her freedom of spirit and _ initi- 
ative to such an extent that she can not de- 
velop freedom and initiative in the children. 

Tenure laws tend to dignify the profession, 
for under their provisions there will be a recog- 
nized just tribunal established where a teacher 
can attain a fair hearing. By the school board 
acting as this tribunal her accusers will not be 
her judge and jury. protect 
competent and incompetent out. 

If your classroom teachers study present 
tenure and frame cne which you can ac- 
you will find that system will at- 
ract and retain the best teachers in the profes- 
$10n. 
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PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF THE KINDER- 
GARTEN COURSE oF STUDY IN THE ELEMEN- 

TARY SCHOOL 


LILLIAN B, POOR 
Assistant Director. Public Scheo) Kirdergar‘cn,. Porter 


The activities of the kindergarten furnish 2 
foundation for the more formal work of the 
orades. 

Progressive program work always presup- 
poses some knowledge of past experience. The 
kindergarten builds its program on the _ inter- 


ests and activities of the child in the home. The 
primary teacher should have a clear idea of the 


ground covered in kindergarten before she 
constructs a program to fit the needs of a 
group of kindergarten children. 

A good program should always be progres- 


sive; children lose interest in the formal presen- 


tation of a subject already mastered through 
play, but progress rapidly when a new step is 
presented. 

Method of presenting subjects in primary 
school should 1 re natural and less formal. 


ie mor 


The program should 





N >: oaly has no practical method of rating teachers been demonstrated, -ut rating in 


any Case and in any wise is wholly undesirable.—Alva L. Parrott, New York. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Oo. M. PLUMMER, 
Member of Board of Education, Portland, Ore. 


The heads cf the large industries are always 
on the outlook for new ideas and for new ma- 
chinery. Let a better way of doing a certain 
thing be reported in any part of the world; im- 
mediately the old method is discarded and the 
new adopted. The handling of school affairs 
should be along same lines. If the people of 
the New York schools have discovered some 
new truth along educational lines, we of the 
West Coast should be put in touch with it at 
once. 

Participation by our members in this Na- 
tional meeting better fits us for our mark; 
also makes us firm supporters of the 
ideas advanced by our superintendent 
as a result ot his observations made 
at this same gathering. As the 
Board of Education is the foundation 
of all things educational from a pub- 


lic school stardpoint, the Depart- 
ment of School Administration 
should become one of the strongest 
in the entire organization. There § 
is no office within the gift of the 
people which carries with it more 
honor than that of a member of a 
Board of Education, and no man or 


woman in any community has it 
within his power to be of more use- 
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known over the entire country as a city of good 
schools—to be known as “The” city of good 


schools has a value twenty-fold greater. 

Let us briag our business interests and our 
Chamber of Commerce to realize the far reach- 
ing importance of education, to the end that 
they will back every sane request for financial 
aid. 


a 
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THE NEW CITIZENSHIP 
FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 
Secretary American School Peace League, Boston 

The development of the American ideal is 
dependent on the way in which this country 
reacts on the military, economic and moral 
condition of the world. The new citizenship 
demands a knowledge the ele- 
ments which advance or retard the 
general betterment of mankind. The 
upheavals Europe have already 
affected conception of 
future ideals, and have thrust upon 
us responsibility for civilization 
which we must inevitably assume. If 
civilization breaks down in Europe, 
we shall suffer just vitally, al- 
though not so directly, as Germany, 
Great Britain or France. The 
unique position of the United States, 
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of 
in 
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as 


however, gives her the leadership in 
establishing a new form of world so- 
ciety which will lay the foundations 


re mi meee . President Department of Ad- _- . - : life ar eS 
fulness than a school director. Only a aihmin 4.x ke higher world life. Every citi 
person who thoroughly loves chil- portland Oregon Board of ea. zen of our country should be con- 
dren, and who places their welfare a. scious of this new obligation and 
above everything, should be eligible for should understand the method by which 
the position. A member who con- the United States may render this ser- 


fines his attention to the tax levy entirely to the 
utter disregard of the child, is a menace to any 
school board. There is hardly a community in 
the country which will not back their Board of 
Education to the limit if they feel the appro- 
priations are expended wisely. There 
t tive publicity for a city than to be 


is no 


oetter construc 


_-* 


vice to the world, and in so doing protect herself 
in the free development of her national ideal. 

The starting point in the organization of this 
world state is to give to. each nation security 
from the other. and this involves the making of 
agreements 2nd the creation of a sanction for 
their enforcement. 
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WANAMAKER’S TELEGRAM. 


“Have bzen making consistent campaign last ten months looking forward to 
participation by school board members in our School Administration or School Board 
Section, National Education Association, Oakland, California, August sixteenth-twenty- 
eight. Our Section m2zts morning, afternoon, evening the twentieth, and can be made 
most important for entire Association. Your presence as speaker of our Section would be of 
great value. NewYork Board represented bytwo members. David Starr Jordan on our 
program. Please accept this invitation and help put Boards of Education in rightful place in 
educational world.”—(Signed) O. M. Plummer. 


Philadelphia, Pa. July, 15, 1945. 
“Telegram received thismoment. Imperative engagements prevent acceptance of your 
honoring invitation. Advancing movements of public school adminstrators is to make 
intelligent and prepared citizenship most important thing America has today; hope you 
will declare war on old fogyism, raising standards and calling out the educators to 
rally around your colors.”—(Signed) John Wanamaker. 
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EDUCATION FOR WORLD LIVING 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
President Ob-riin Co lege 


The present world-situation is inevitably a 
time of heart searchings; for this terrible war 
is an arraignment of both our intelligence and 
cur morals—our education and our religion. 
The subject assigned me is therefore plainly 
called for. 

Two reasons—among  others—suggest the 
necessity for education for world-living. In 
the first place, through improved methods of 
transportation and communication and through 
the press, the world is unified and the peoples 
mingled as never before in the history of men. 
No education is adequate today, that does not 
enable men to enter intelligently into the life of 
the world. In the second place, what is taking 
place among men is the gradual spread of 
western civilization over the world (though 
freely to be te-interpreted by the Orient.) It 
deeply concerns all who care ior civilization at 
all, that not simply the external trappings of that 
civilization, put its higher characteristics and 
its spiritual roots should be carried over the 
world. 

Even these reasons alone indicate that an 
“education for world living” demands much; 
a world-wide scale, and those moral and reli- 
dice, intelligent and unselfish co-operation on 
a world-wid scale, and those moral and reli- 
gious convictions that form the spiritual roots 
of all that is best in western civilization. 

What kind of education do such demands 
require? We may take one out of many lines 
of approach to our question, with two or three 
larger illustrations of it. 

At least, education should give us_ the 
thoughtful man, in the widest sense of that 
term. Worid-living needs the thoughtful man. 
first as thinking—thinking enough to know our- 
selves, our tasks, the means we are using, and 
the ends we scek:; thinking enough to see what 
civilization, democracy, education, _ religion, 
mean—enough to feel and to purpose them 
whole-heartedly, to their last inference, and 
without self-contradiction. The present war is 
a demonstration of need at every one of these 
points. 

In a similar way, education for world-living 
‘demands the thoughtful man, as discerning and 
‘obeying the laws of life, as having inner in- 
tegrity, as seeing things in proportion, as con- 
siderate, as entering into the great intellectual 
and spiritual achievements of the race—coming 
that is, into fersonal sharing in the scientific 
spirit, the historical spirit, the philosophic 
mind, aesthetic appreciation, the social con- 
sciousness and religious discernment and com- 
mitment. We have talked about these things. 
We have not insisted that education means per- 
sonal sharing in them. The present world- 
situation shows failure at all these points. Our 
education and our religion show themselves to 
be inconsistent, provincial, self-contradictory 
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and self-condemned in all these respects. It is 
not that the true ideals of science and 
Christianity are insufficient. It is, that we have 
never thoroughly applied them, that we have 
lacked that utter inner integrity, without which 
the highest can nowhere be achieved. Educa- 
tion for world-living must give us the radically 
thoughtful man. 


_™ a 2-e~ 
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ATHLETICS AS EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 
AS BUSINESS 


WILLIAM T. FOSTER 


President Reed College, Portland, Ore. 





Intercollegiate athletics is an American in- 
stitution which provides a costly, injurious and 
excessive regime of physcial training for a few 
students, especially those who need it least. in- 
stead of inexpensive, healthful and moderate ex- 
ercise for all students, especially those wh 
need it most. 

Athletics are conducted either for education 
or for business. The old distinction between 
amateur and professional athletics is of little 
use. The <listinction is based on _ technical 
matters of trivial significance. When athletics 
are conducted for education the aims are (1) 
to develop all the students and the faculty phy- 
sically and to maintain health; (2) to promote 
moderate recreation, in the spirit of joy, as a 
preparation io: study 1ather than as a substi- 
tute for study; (3) to form habits and inculcate 
ideals of right living. When athletics are con- 
ducted for business, the aims are (1) to win 
games—to defeat another person or group be- 
ing the chief end; (2) to make money—as it 
is impossible otherwise to carry on _ athletics 
as business; (3) to attain individual or group 
fame and notoriety. These three—which are 
the controlling aims of intercollegiate athletics 
are virtually the dominant aims of horse- 
racing, prize-fighting and professional baseball. 
The question is pertinent whether it is a legiti- 
mate function of schools and colleges to pro- 








mote athletics as business. 
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LARGE VS. SMALL UNIT FOR RURAL SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 


EDITH K. O. CLARK 
State Superintendent of Public Inatiruction, Wyoming 


Emphatically a problem, or rather, the solu- 
tion of many problems of the rural school. 
One-room schools will always exist, but indi- 
vidual boards of education, we hope to not have 
always with vs. Just as unreasonable as to 
have distinct and separate boards of education 
for each school building in a city and just as 
fatal to progress. 

Probably not necessary to present arguments 
against the one nor in favor of the other, but 
more profitable to spend ihe time allotted to me 
in briefly emphazing a few of the most con- 
spicuous advantages of the larger unit. 

The teachers may be equally efficient in both 


but adequate supervision possible only whe 
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district superintendent is employed. County 
superintendents usually have too large territory 
to successfully act as professional advisor to 
their teachers. District trustees not qualified 
nor willing to devote time to school super- 
vision. Hence, a district superintendent indis- 
pensable to maintain standard of city system. 
By raising standard of rural schools in this 
way, country life offers equivalent advantages 
to boys and -girls and checks movement toward 
cities. Also gives opportunity to adapt cur- 
riculum to rural interests. Economy in pur- 
chase of school supplies permits use of valuable 
assortment of textbooks by making possible ex- 
changes among schools within district. 





INDUSTRIAL WORRY 


FREDERICK W. ROMAN 


Syrasuse (N. Y.) University 


Our capitalists have already robbed our for- 
ests and our mines and the natural resources 
of the country generally—and we are now asked 
to accept a system of education which looks to 
the exploiting of our children. 

More food and clothirg is produced per capita 
than has ever been the case in any previous 
epoch of history, yet there is great discontent 
among the workers. Wealth is being concen- 
trated more and more into the hands of the few. 
The effects of this tendency is expressing itself 
daily in the threatening social revolution just 
ahead of us. Strikes of enormous propor- 
tions are the subjects of the headlines of great 
cosmopolitan dailies. Civil strife has been so 
great and so frequent in recent years that one 
may say that the State militia or Federal troops 
are busy restoring order in one or more sec- 
tions of the country all the time. 

It is clear, then, that the paramount economic 
question is not ways and means of producing 
more goods, but rather a re-organization, or at 
least a re-adjustment, of our means of distribu- 
ting the enormous quantities of wealth which is 
being produced right now. 

To train bovs and girls to become mechani- 
cally efficient will not solve the problem arising 
out of the ever increasing number of strikes 
and labor wars going on in the United States. 
The greatest problem before the American 
people is not how to train boys and girls to 
produce more goods and better goods in shorter 
time, but the real problem is the question in- 
volving the distribution of the goods which we 
already produce. 

We cannot hope to hold the material bless- 
ings which we now enjoy in the United States 
unless our schools are able to more fully social- 


ize our people. This quarrel between labor and 
capital cannot always go on. It will not be 
solved by vocational schools that have material 
production as their goal. The need of the 


present hour is a vocational school that is able 
fo take due cognizance of the industrial strife 
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that is being waged so bitterly between “those 
that have and those that have not.” 

This means that the vocational school is de- 
pendent upon the cultural training of the ele- 
mentary school, and that the vocational school 
curriculum itself must devote a large part of its 
time to the study of the problems connected 
with wages, citizenship and democracy. 

oes 
A UNIVERSITY PLAYGROUND FOR WOMEN 


HARRIET W, THOMPSON 


Department of Physical Education. (niversity of Oreron, Fug ere 

From infancy, women have always been un- 
naturally restricted, physically and mentally, 
and reach maturity less capable than men. Men 
have not grown up under like conditions and 
have developed qualities which enable them to 
achieve greatey progress than women. 





There- 
fore, since both are governed by the same laws 
of growth, the condition under which men have 
developed must contain elements needed for 
women’s progress. 

That men are free to play from boyhood 
to old age, unrestricted by tight clethes and 
convention, and do so, and that women are 
not so blessed, will account for most of her in- 
dividualism and lack of co-operation. 

The University of Oregon having to provide 
for recently enfranchised womanhood, has pro- 
vided a playground for women. Since its 
operation depends largely upon the weather 
conditions, its activities are divided into indoor 
and outdoor exercise. the former emphasizing 
the development of individual skill and the lat- 
ter the spirit cf play and democracy. In com- 
plete operation but two vears, it has already 
resulted in better general health and in a wider 
acquaintance emong the girls. 
eee ee = —- | 
CHILD WELFARE AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


DR. THOMAS PD. Woond 


Columbia Universite 
About half of the 20,000,000 school children 
in the United States are attending the rural 
schools 





Country children attending the rural schools 
are less healthy and are handicapped by more 
physical defects than the children of the cities 
(including all the children of the slums.) 

The rural school, from the standpoint of 


health and general fitness for its important use 
is the worst type of building in the whole 
country, including not only all types of build 
ings used for human beings but also, those used 
for livestock and all domestic animals. Rural 
schools are on the average less adequate for 
their use than prisons, asylums, almshouses, 


stables, dairvbarns, pigpens, chicken houses, 
dogkennels. 

The healthfulness and attractiveness of the 
rural school and even more the health and gen- 
eral welfare of the country children are abso 
lutely essential to the entire well being of the 
children themselves and to the very life and wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole 
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From the iatms must 
best human material. 

Necessary provisions for the welfare of rural 
school children should include the following:— 

(a) Sanitary and attractive schoolhouses and 
grounds. 


still come most of our 


(b) Teachers better trained and better paid. 

(c) Health examinations, including 
spection, once a year. 

(d) Health care in the schools _ including 
health instruction, warm school lunches, tooth 
brush drills, and training in all health habits. 

(e) Correction of injurious physical defects 
by school doctors, health clinics, district nurses, 
ete. 


dental in- 


(f) Co-operation of all available agencies for 
promotion of health and welfare of 


country 
school children. 


Country children deserve as much health and 
happiness as city children. 

Country children are entitled to as careful 
cultivation as the crops and livestock. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF WORK. 


JOHN M. MILLS 








Superintendent of Schoo!'s, Ogden, Utah 


The function of the school is to train for life. 
The school should be as_ natural as life. It 
should not be a place where people go to learn 
things which cannot be used elsewhere. Ed- 
ication is the acquisition of power and ability 
to adjust one’s self. It is not an accumulation 
cf facts. To give this power the school should 
be industrial, cultural and social and provide 
equally for hand-minded and book-minded chil- 
dren. A bad boy is simply a_ misfit. Un- 
fettered and allowed to grow, he often proves 
himself one of the best bovs in the community. 
Trying to make him fit the school instead of 
making the school fit him, often makes him a 


rebel or a truant. His very being revolts 
against what are to him meaningless abstrac- 


tions. His mentality can be reached if allowed 
to do things with his hands or his’ mind for 


which he has interest. 


The entire city should be considered the 
school with all the shops, stores, gardens and 
homes as a part of the plant. Any good thing 
that is learned in one place is as valuable as 
any good thing learned in another place. Sys- 
tematic work, play and study during a longer 
day whether in the out should 
be the program of each child. Long hours de- 
voted to any There- 
fore the day should be apportioned properly 
among various activities. No one thing in all 
the experience of youth does more to develop 


sche x dre wom or 


ene line are detrimental. 


common sense than work. The weakest point 
ir our American school system is that there is 
little provision for training boys and girls to 
to be useful. A little work scattered in all the 
years of the student’s life will make him more 
reliable, his reason more logical, his judg- 
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ment more sound, his aspirations more lofty 
and his ambitions more enduring. Every boy 
should know kow to make a living when he 
leaves school and every girl how to make and 
keep a pleasarit home. That home or school 
which fails to teach a boy or girl to work robs 
the community of a useful citizen and be- 
queaths a nuisance. 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE SINCE 1900 


FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON 
Associate Professor of Educition Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity 


As the nineteenth century was the age of in- 


dividualism, so the twentieth century may 
fairly represent the subordination of the in- 
dividual to group control. This inevitably 


leads to wider opportunity for the masses of 
the people to rise above their former level. 
In Western Europe during the past fifteen years 
the most significant changes have come in the 
field of secondary education. On the continent, 
the secondary school is a school for the classes, 


while in the United States it is a school for 
the masses. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the two 
large educational problems before the public 


eve were the question of State vs. Church con- 
trol, and the relative values of humanistic and 
realistic training. Church control has given 
way before the larger interests of the State, and 
classicism has kad to share its prerogatives with 
scientific learning. 


In a_ single word, European educational 
progress is furdamentally due to the spirit of 
co-operation which is everywhere apparent. and 
is the largest single idea we can 


European experience. 


gain trom 
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COMMUNITY CENTRE WORK 


ELIZABETH C. STERLING 


County School Superintendent Clarke County, Vanecuver. Wesh. 


The county school superintendent should fur- 
nish help and inspiration to the teachers, to 
the pupils, and to the patrons of the schools. 
Such is my creed; and I firmly believe that 
when and principals make super- 
vision mean three-fourths inspiration and one- 
fourth direction, we will be doing the 
good and securing the best results. 


supervisors 
most 


In an effort to provide such inspiration, T 
organized my county into community centers. 

My purpose was to get the people who had 
formed the stay-at-home habit to meet at least 
once a month and enjoy a profitable and _pleas- 
ant evening together. Rural 
see enough of other to 
as they should 


people do not 


each love each other 


The teachers 
and 


prepared 
computation contests, 


programs, spelling 
community sings, 
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etc., visiting and refreshments invited to com- 
fort and ease; little children, older ones in 
school, still older ones already out of school, 
and fathers and mothers, all took part. 

The results of the first year’s work were: a 
more wide awake people, better neighbors, 
greater interest in school by the patrons, de- 
sire for a community hall; happier children and 
better response to efforts of teachers; older 
girls and boys more contented to stay at home, 
and teachers more self reliant, having greater 
love and inspiration for their work, and hold- 
ing their positions or being promoted to better 
positions and more cheerfully co-operating with 
the county office. 
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THE WISDOM OF A WIDER USE OF THE PROBA- 
TIONAL IN DISCIPLINE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
J. W, CRABTREE 
River Falls (Wis.)State Nerma!l School 

The probational in discipline has always been 
used more or less by successful teachers. Dur- 
ing the past decade not only the schools but 
the courts have resorted less than ever before 
to the plan of meting out a definite amount of 
punishment for a definite amount of misconduct 
or crime. Probation in the discipline of the 
school has the same general meaning as proba- 
tion in the practices of the court. 





In its strict sense, “probation” according to 
high authority” is a judicial system by which 
an offender against penal law instead of being 
punished by a sentence, is given an opportunity 
tc. reform himself under supervision, and sub- 
ject to conditions imposed by the court, with 
the end in view that if he shows evidence of 
being reformed no penalty for his offense will 
be “imposed.” 

It is easily seen that the deep-seated pur- 
pose of the svspended sentence and the proba- 
tional period in the courts, is to save men, and 
to make fairly good citizens out of those who 
have shown evidences of moral weakness. The 
results have been most gratifying wherever 
probation has been thoughtfully employed in 
dealing with wrongdoers and criminals. The 
results in Indianapolis may be taken as typical; 
during the past year in Indianapolis sentence 
has been suspended in 236 cases and judgment 
withheld during good behavior in 3,474 cases. 
The majority of these were first offenders. In 
the cases where the judgment was suspended 
the court has had to set aside and commit the 
defendants in only two cases, and where the 
judgment has been withheld less than two per 
cent. have returned to court for a second or sub- 
sequent offense. 

The reports of the probation officers in In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, Denver and other cities 
are full of evidence of heroic and successful ef- 
forts toward right living on the part of those 
who have been permitted under supervision and 
with sympathetic help to reform themselves. 
This method of dealing with one who has 
broken the law, retains whatever self respect 
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he may have ard brings out the best elements of 
his nature, whereas heavy fines, serving jail and 
penitentiary sentences not only bring humilia- 
tion and disgrace upon the family, but have a 
tendency to develop the worst in the man’s na- 
ture, and give him back to society a worse 
criminal than before. 

At first it was thought that the principles of 
probation could safely be applied only to youth, 
and to men whose offenses were considered 
trivial. The reports of the courts in cities and 
States show, however, that each year the ad- 
vantages of probation are extended to larger 
numbers of men and more and more to those who 
have committed grave offenses. The courts have 
themselves been surprised to find that extend- 
ing probation to the more serious cases thas not 
apparently increased the number returning to 
court for a subsequent offense. 

Professor Bagley, a well-known author of 
teachers’ professional books, has observed in- 
stances where probation, as practiced in the 
civil courts, has a tendency to increase disre- 
spect for law and _ authority. He cautions 
teachers against a careless use of this princi- 
ple in the schools. He says “while I am thor- 
oughly in favor of the probationary principle, I 
am convinced that any advocacy of this prin 
ciple should recognize the fact that discipline in 
our schools in general is already very far from 
rigorous.” 

There are instances where the operation of 
the law of probation has been unsatisfactory, 
because of incompetent judges or inefficient 
probation officers, but the world has been as- 
tonished at the success and achievements of 
probation on both children and adults. The 
courts will continue to find men who are not 
considered worthy of a chance for living among 
other people while they strive to reform them- 
Selves, though the number of such cases will 
doubtless be greatly dimished as the method of 
probation becomes more fully systematized, or- 
ganized and developed. 

The plan of probation works essentially the 
same in the school that it does in the courts. 
The most refractory pupils are segregated by 
law from those to be taught in the public 
schools. These are taught in day, truant 
schools, reform schools or industrial schools for 
unmanageable pupils. 


So far as the public schools are concerned, 
the plan is carried out somewhat as follows: 
the refractory pupil has his hearing. He is con- 
vinced of guiit and promises that he will not 
commit the cfiense again. The teacher sus- 
pends sentence, placing the pupil on probation, 
possibly under the supervision of a probational 
officer or other person. During the probational 
period, the teacher enlists the co-operation of 
the home and every usable influence and in 
every way helps the pupil to keep his agreement. 
The most unmanageable pupils are given ad- 


(Continued on page 185.) 
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IMPERIAL VALLEY 


With all her other wonders, good and not 
good, the Imperial Valley is California’s won- 
der of wonders. 

As a sunken desert, far below sea level, to 
Indian and to Mexican this unnamed tract was 
the wastest waste of the whole wasted world 
until irrigation made it melon-sweet, cotton- 
white, and grain-golden. 

“Imperial” they called the valley in its bloom 
and fruitage. “The hollow of God’s hand” it 
was reverently styled by those whose magic 
enterprise had literally transfigured it from 
desert to garden. 

Oh, but the tragedy when the beneficent 
Colorado, whose blessed waters had quenched 
the parched desert’s thirst became a fiend in- 
carnate, and with a roar of a raging beast 
tore up the fields of golden grain, the orchards, 
the vineyards and the gardens, and stretched 
itself over the humiliated valley as the Salton 
sea. Satan had triumphed over saint. 

What more helpless and hopeless than to see 
a people who had conquered the desert with 
life-giving water only to be conquered by that 
same water insanely furious as a raging tor- 
rent! 
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The importunity of the many was the oppor- 
tunity of the few. 

When nature roared defiantly science soared 
triumphantly. The subsequent conquest of the 
Colorado reveals at their best the consecration 
of wealth, the genius of science and the mas- 
tery of sanity in man over insanity in nature. 

I have known no such faith tonic, soul-stirring 
recital as that of these great conquerors of the 
majestic giant whose reserve sources and re- 
sources were in the mountain fastnesses of 
Utah, Nevada, Colorado atid Wyoming. 

Like the caged lion, like a wild beast of the 
mountains the river had broken loose and one 
of the world’s greatest flood tamers faced its 
defiant power. 

The millions of the Southern Pacific system 
were laid at the feet of the famous engineer 
and all that human ingenuity could suggest 
was in readiness for the lassoing, the binding, 
the strapping of the giant in its channel. 

The world has seen few such hours as that 
in which the men who had backed the enter- 
prise with their millions stood beside the man 
who had met brute force with trained brain, 
and saw the river leaping and roaring, raging 
and tearing, thrashing and lashing the impudent 
embankment as with the roar of thunder it 
howled with rage as its cage was closed for 
all eternity, we hope. 

When the river ceased its rebellious ravings 
the engineer said: “You have met your Water- 
loo.” The men of millions said: “A miracle 
hath been wrought.” 
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HOW ARE WE GOING TO TEACH PEACE ? 


How are we going to teach peace, or even 
patriotism, in the schools this year? It will be 
hard enough to teach history, the old time his- 
tory of the rise and fall of Nations, ancient and 
very modern. 








Professional peace advocates are not despair- 
ing. They will revise their peace day programs 
and will tell teachers to go on with the peace 
lessons. 

But it will be only a little less difficult to teach 
peace to American children than it would be to 
teach the principle of peaceful solution of inter- 
national disputes to English or German schools 
in 1915-1916, 

It will be a hard vear to teach ideals. 
to be the easiest year in centuries: 
aren't made that way. 


It ought 
but people 


In the usually harmless field of “patriotic in- 
struction” teachers will have to steer carefully 
to keep off treacherous shoals. “This is per- 
haps the very time when I would not care to 
arouse the spirit of patriotism,” said President 
Wilson when urged to make some kind of ad- 
dress, “even if only a_ patriotic address,” in 
Philadelphia ‘ast month. He meant the old 
kind of patriotism, patriotism reared on the old 
time history of National honor won by frigates 
and defended by militia. 
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Teachers who try sincerely to teach patriotism 
of the old kind, the kind that worried about the 
protection of the Stars and Stripes on a ship 
of commerce far more than it worried about the 
sacredness of the flag flying from a schoolhouse, 
will find this year that they have unwittingly 
taught chauvinism. Chauvinism is no more 
patriotism than running for public office be- 
cause it will help your business in statesmanship. 

The best way out for teachers who would like 
to teach the principles of peace—and all ought 
to, so that the coming generation will think 
longer about plunging into war than the present 
generations of Nations did—will be to teach 
peace without mentioning peace particularly. 
Leave the “peace lesson” out of the curricula, 
but teach peace in the literature, music, history, 
economic and especially in the sociological 
courses. 

In history, remember that American history is 
only one small chapter in the world’s history, 
and that our present civilization—or barbarism 
—is as much the achievement of Teuton, Slav 
and Frank as of Anglo Saxon. Remember also 
that the history of wars is of far less importance 
to children than the history of economic, social, 
political and religious movements. . That is, if 
we want to make citizens of peace of our chil- 
dren. 

No subject can better clear minds of preju- 
dice than sociology properly studied. Sociology 
properly taught shows the absurdity of racial, 
religious and national prejudices, which are 
prominent causes of war. 

Economics fioperly taught would show the 
absurdity of commercial rivalry. 

Literature and music could be presented so 
that the most engaging pieces would not be those 
of martial measure and glorious combat. Readers 
and music books can carry selections idealizing 
achievements of peace times without being 
mollycoddle readers and music books. 

We are not raising our boys to be soldiers. 
More than 2,200,000 boys who were raised in 
Europe from ten to twenty years ago were raised 
to be soldiers; and now they are dead soldiers. 

Teach our children to use their brains and to 
temper their judgment so that the next genera. 
tion will be able to do what this one cannot do— 
find a way to practice what it knows to be most 
desirable, that international disputes be settled 
without fighting. 
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INTERESTING INCIDENT 


A certain State has a new certificate law. Miss 
————applied for a certificate. She had been 
an eminently successful teacher in a high school 
of the State. She is scholarly as well as efficient 
as a teacher, but she did her studying under pri- 
vate tutors. She was asked by the state ex- 
aminer, who knew her and her work well, if she 
had a high school diploma. “No, there was no 
high school where I lived as a girl, but I had 
the best of private teachers.” “I am very sorry 
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but the law is specific. It requires a high school 
diploma.” 

Somewhat dazed, she took a seat for medita- 
tion. A bevy of young girls came in, showed 
their diplomas, got their certificates promptly 
and passed on.’ 

Then Miss — said “Did you notice who 
signed those diplomas? Well, I did, and I have 
taught those girls for four years.” 

9-9-0008 


PENSION TRAGEDIE 


We believe in pensions most heartily but we 
realize that there will be hardships, that there 
will be unreasonable limitations that are  un- 
avoidable. There must be a hard and fast line 
somewhere, but it is sometimes very cruel. Here 
is a case in point. It is in San Diego county, 
California. The following advertisement ap- 
peared in a daily paper. We give also the ¢om- 
ment of the editor upon the situation. 

Wanted: A family with five children 
of school age. Will pay twenty cents 
a day to cach child attending my school 
for the seven-month term beginning in 
September. Also will provide furnished 
house and pay transportation from San 
Diego.—B. F. Young, San Luis Rey, 
Cal. 

This is exactly what this teacher in 
this county proposes to do. He has 
taught school for twenty-nine years. 
One more year’s work will give him a 
pension. Put the families with children 
have moved out of his district, in the 
San Luis Rey valley. Unless families 
with children come into the district, no 
school will be maintained there this 
fall. 

He wants to come half way, and of- 
fers to pay the fares of a family from 
this city, let them have a_ furnished 
house and pay the children for coming 
to school. He is old and becoming 
feeble. His life has been spent in teaching 
the men and women of today. His 
record is good, but he has been unable 
to get another school to teach. This is 
an opportunity for some family, as well 
as for the old gentleman. 
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AMERICA’S WINNINGS 

One needs to keep awake to the winnings 
being continually made by Americans. The 
war which is cutting off imports from Ger- 
many magnifies the advantage thereof. 

We recently had occasion to appreciate this 
while at the Utah Agricultural College at 
Logan. The United States has been raising 
vast quantities of sugar beets, buying all seed in 
Germany. The result of the war would ap- 
parently wipe out this great agricultural and 
industrial enterprise. 

Fortunately they have been experimenting in 
the raising of sugar beet seed at Logan for 
twelve years, and in 1913 the demonstration was 
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complete and Utah was raising sugar beet seed 
which gives a much larger vield per acre and a 
much higher sugar content. 

It was tested out on various soils where sugar 
beets were successfully raised, and in 1914 a 
vast amount of seed was raised so that the 
Utah Agricultural College at Logan relieves 
the beet sugar industry of all anxiety. 

0-0-0 @-0-—__— 
CINCINNATI’S ACHIEVEMENT 

Cincinnati has achieved much that deserves 
world-wide recognition through scientific atten- 
tion to working children by Helen Thompson 
Woolley and her associates under the leadership 
of Superintendent R. J. Condon and his predeces- 
sor Frank B. Dyer and Miss M. Edith Campbell 
of the Schmidoff Bureau. 

In all our observations and _ investigations 
nothing has been more wonderful than this ser- 
vice to the working children by means of which 
vital revelations have been made for the advan- 
tage of all cities and countries. 

In a large way, larger than has been other- 
wheres conceived the Condon-Woolley-Camp- 
bell combination in Cincinnati are to make the 
Department of the Public Schools serve the 
largest life of the community in home and shop, 
in commercial and social life, in civics and morals. 

Here is the largest vision, the amplest means, 
the wisest leadership. Cincinnati is not only on 
the map but is at the top of it in school exten- 
sron. 
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EDITOR NELSON’S FARM SCHEME. 

In the will of the late William R. Nelson, 
editor and owner of the Kansas City Star, a 
farm of 1,750 acres in Jackson County, Mo., is 
set aside to be a model farm for thirty years 
for the purpose of instructing neighbors in 
stock raising and farming. After that period 
the farm is to become a part of the trust estate. 
Ultimately the management of the property is 
to be placed in the hands of a board of trustees 
appointed by the presidents of the universities 
of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

This will ultimately give a great opportunity 
to the three State Universities to co-operate for 
large service to the public. Of course the 
great wealth resulting from Mr. Nelson’s news- 
paper properties has come from the support 
of the citizens of these three states, and it is 
cause for hearty congratulations that for once 
three such states are treated as a unit. 
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FAR-SIGHTED GENERAL BEADLE 

South Dakota owes an eternal debt of grati- 
tude to General Beadle whose noble and per- 
sistent fight in the Constitutional countries in 
the eighties secured for the public schools 
every sixteenth and thirty-sixth section of every 
township with the stipulation that none of these 
lands should be sold for less than $10 an acre. 
Recently one of these sections was sold for $163 
an acre. One man like General Beadle can, 
at the right time render a public service that is 





inestimable. za 
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SUDDEN SURPLUS OF TEACHERS 

For several years the annual cry in September 
has been: “great shortage in teachers:” This 
year it is reversed and the surplus is embarass- 
ing. West Virginia announces a surplus of 
more than a thousand. Why? The answer is 
easy. The occupations that tempted men and 
women away from the schoolroom are now 
contracting and these men and women find that 
there is tenure in such jobs and they are let 
out suddenly. 

Again, the increase in teachers’ salaries makes 
outside jobs much less attractive. The “back 
to the school” cry has become a craze in some 
cities. 

There will be several re-adjustments. 
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A CALIFORNIA DEPARTURE 
The State University of California has taken 
a large step in advance by the establishment of 
a fully appointed and equipped practice system. 
The Oakland Board of Education has made pro- 


vision for the fullest service in connection with 
the University. 
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Texas is to have a compulsory education law 
requiring all children between eight and four- 
teen years of age to attend school; sixty days 
the first year, eighty days the second year, and 
100 days thereafter in each school year; provid- 
ing for attendance officers, fixing penalties for 
the violation of the law on the part of parents 
or children, providing for the establishment of 
parental schools in such counties as may desire 
to establish them for delinquents and habitual 
truants. The law takes effect September 1, 1916. 


3uchanan Ccunty, Virginia has in five years 
reduced illiteracy from thirty-four per cent. to 
eight and four-tenths per cent. All Virginia 
is reducing illiteracy. The city of Alexandria 


went from nitety-nine illiterates in 1910 to 
three in 1915. : 


The Teachers’ Pension Fund of New York 
City is certainly in a bad way. We do not 
quite see what the trouble has been nor how 
it can get on to a solid bases. Views as to the 
cause are conflicting, 


Native-Americanism is as vicious as German- 
Americanism, British-Americanism or _ Irish- 


Americanism. They are all equally Un-Ameri- 
can. 


The Women’s Clubs of Rochester, New York, 
provide each high school in the city with a high 
quality musical program once a month. 


If I do not know why I know what I think I 
know, I want to know that I do not know why 
I know what | think I know. 


“If a spot is ironed into a fabric it can rarely 
be taken out. Don’t iron mistakes into the 
school system.” 


The Editor’s report on the Oakland meeting 


will be in the issue of September 9. 


Don’t go too fast for the community. 
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THE WISDOM OF A WIDER USE OF THE PROBA- 
TIONAL IN DISCIPLINE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOULS 


(Continued from page 181.) 


vantage of a probational period. Very often 
the pupil is given a second or even a third 
chance before he finally receives his sentence. 
It would be a great surprise to vou to know 
how few ever actually receive sentences at all. 

The Juvenile court borrowed the idea of the 
probational period from the school. Nothing 
had been done by the schools to work out a 
plan for general use. Very little had been said 
about it and nothing at all had been written. 
Common sense told each individual teacher to 
deal in some manner with children. Practically 
all teachers known to be successful in dealings 
with refractory pupils used the principle of pro- 
hation in some form. But strange as it may 
seem, it remaired for the Juvenile court, not 
the school to systematize and work out a plan 
for general use. 

Just as the Juvenile court is saving hundreds 
of children from becoming criminals in large 
cities, the principles of the probational system 
as applied in the schools, saves many times that 
number ‘of children in these same cities, in spite 
of the facts that superintendents and teachers 
have been slow to appreciate the saving force 
of probation, and that so little time and at- 
tention has been given to it as a means of re- 
forming refractory pupils. This system is so 
important as a means of saving children that 
every teacher and every superintendent should 
become better acquainted with it and make a 
more extensive use of it in dealing with wrong 
doers. 

One superintendent makes use of the idea 
in this manner; teachers sending pupils to him 
for punishment hand in a statement of the case 
including their reasons for considering the pupil 
guilty. The pupil is called before him and sub- 
jected to a process of questioning. The pupil 
is always impressed with the superintendent’s 
fairness and also with his firmness. If in need 
of further evidence, time is taken to secure it. 
All the essential facts are finally noted down in 
a vest pocket memoranda, together with the 
pupils’ agreement. The principal then releases 
the pupil, suspending the sentence during good 
behavior, showing absolute confidence in his 
keeping his promise. He has had less than ten 
per cent. of these pupils referred to him a third 
time. Many superintendents have had _ similar 
results. Where this principle is used by 
teachers, very few cases ever reach the super- 
intendent. 

Without the period of probation the num- 
ber coming for a second and third punishment 
is very much greater. Being released on good 
behavior leads the pupil to make an effort to 
control himself that cannot result from the 
simple memory of past punishment and pain 
This plan not only reduces punishing to the 
minimum, but it decreases in corresponding de- 
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gree wrong doing among pupils. It means 
that the worst mend their ways and remain in 
school. It means higher moral standards and 
better self control on the playground and in the 
schoolroom. The wise use of probation prac- 
tically does away with all forms of corporal 
punishment. 

The probational system of the Juvenile 
court is used successfully in managing truant 
and industrial schools. These most refractory 
pupils need probation. They need firm teachers 
with big hearts to apply probation. Govern- 
ment must reach the home life of the pupil and 
the work of the school must in some way influ- 
ence and direct even the outside and home play 
of pupils. Probation and an abundance of in- 
dustrial and purposeful work and study is actu- 
ally reforming a large per cent. of this worst 
class of pupils in a number of institutions 
throughout the country. Best of all, a wider 
use of probation in the public schools will reform 
most of these worst pupils before they become 
so refractory as to make it necessary to send 
them to the trvant or reform school. 

Principal R. W. Himelick of the normal 
school of the city of Cleveland who has made a 
careful study of the causes of truancy in both 
Indianapolis and Cleveland, finds wrong home 
environment to be the first cause and wrong 
methods of discipline to be the second cause. He 
says, “In my jvdgment most of our school 
punishment is of a vindictive, revengeful sort. 
As soon as a_ pupil steps over the line, the 
teacher wants to exterminate him, that is to 
get him out cf the way. The teacher works on 
the plan that such a pupil is wholly bad, and 
assumes on the other hand that reforms should 
be instantaneous. This attitude of mind and 
heart on the part of the teacher, naturally makes 
the pupil worse. We have many strong teachers, 
but I have found many instances where the child 
was plainly made worse by the teacher until it 
became necessary to segregate him from the 
other children. There is certainly a demand 
for a much wider use of probation in the public 
schools.” 

The following is what ex-president Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard College has to say on 
this question: “Pupils who are decidedly and 
persistently “refractory” should. in my opinion 
be permanently eliminated from any ordinary 
public school. They belong in a_ school by 
themselves,—a_ school conducted with the in- 
tention of reforming its pupils, and not of merely 
punishing or in:prisoning them. For pupils that 
are only occasionally refractory then, exhorta- 
tion, the creation of new interests, and _ brief 
periods of probation are the most successful 
methods. The school for iefractory pupils 
should make large use of farm iabor and manual 
work of many sorts, in the effort to secure re- 
lief from bad inheritance or dispositions through 
interesting hard work.” 

Mrs. Josephine C. Preston of Washington 
says: “We ate beginning to measure our 
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teachers in terms of their ability to manage and 
hold their pupils. A wider use of probation 
must be made in order to hold boys and girls 
in school.” 


Professor Herbert Brownell of the University 
of Nebraska says: “Probation after all in deal- 
ing with people, young or old, is but affording a 
fair opportunity for them to get right and make 
good after having gone wrong, through igno- 
rance of what are better ways, or from impulse 
misdirected. Probation assumes the sanity of 
human nature in general and that the desire for 
doing right is natural. All home training of 
children worthy of approval is but a series of 
probationery steps. The school is an extension 
of home instruction and training and may well 
use the probationary methods emploved in the 
best homes.” 


The probational system implies faith in pupils 
who desire to correct past mistakes. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that one is likely to find that for 
which he is looking. This is especially true of 
the teacher who plays the part of the detective 
in order to learn of the wrong acts committed 
by any pupil and true also of the teacher who 
searches for good in any pupil. He does not 
permit his teacher to be disappointed in the 
quest. 


Miss Margaret E. Schallenberger, president 
of the elementary department gives the deep- 
seated value of probation and the psychology 
of it most aptly as follows: “Probation” she says, 
“means on the face of it, fair dealing, justice. 
It forces this truth home in the schools both 
tc teachers and to pupils. It is this sense of 
justice of the ‘Eternal fitness of things’ work- 
ing in the minds of those on probation which 
makes the plan effective and which 
right conduct.” 


leads to 


There is no surer way of developing the bad 
in the nature of the child than to distrust him 
and no surer way of developing the good than 
to have faith in him. The impelling force in my 
life has not come from my teachers who were 
suspicious of me, but from my parents, teachers, 
and friends who looked wpon my errors as acci- 
dents and were glad each time to give me an- 
other chance, and who made it plain that they 
had faith in me. Every one’s experience has 
been essentially the same. What better argu- 
ment could be presented for this system? So 
let us use more widely and wisely the principle 
of probation in our schools and let us with Alice 
Carey “Look for Goodness” in the children. 

Do not look for wrong and evil. 
You will find them if you do; 
As you measure for your neighbor, 
He will measure back to you. 


Look for goodness, look for gladness, 


You will meet them all the while. 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 


Alice Carey 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION—ITS DFPENDENCE 
UPON ELEMENTARY CULTURAL TRAINING 


FREDERICK W. ROMAN 
Professor of Economics, Syracnss University 


Our the richest in the world. 
Never before have our workmen been able to 
produce as much goods as is being created in 
the present capitalistic stage of economy. More 
food and clothing is produced per capita than 
has ever been the case in any previous epoch 
of history, yet there is great discontent among 
the workers. Wealth is being concentrated 
more and more into the hands of the few. The 
effects of this tendency is expressing itself 
daily in the threatening social revolution just 
ahead of us. Strikes of enormous proportions 
are the subjects of the headlines of great cos- 
mopolitan dailies. Civil strife has been so great 
and so frequent in recent vears that one may 
say that the state militia or federal troops are 
busv restoring order in one or more sections 
of the country all the time. 

We cannot hope to hold the material bless- 
ings which we now enjoy in the United States 
unless our schools are able to more fully so- 
cialize our people. This quarrel between labor 
and capital cannot always go on. It .will not 
be solved by vocational schools that have ma- 
terial production as their goal. The need of 
the present hour is a vocational school that is 
able to take due cognizance of the industrial 
strife that is being waged so bitterly between 
“those that have and those that have not.” 
This means that the vocational school is de- 
pendent upon the cultural training of the ele- 
mentary school, and that the vocational school 
curriculum itself must devote a large part of its 
time to the study of the problems connected 
with wages, citizenship, democracy. 


country is 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM WINDOW 


W.E. WATT 
Ventilating Engineer, Chicago 


Forty years of closed windows have enfeebled 
the nation. Whenever the population gains 
100 per cent. msanity increases 200 per cent., 
and feeblemindedness 300 per 

Windows are opening again. 
motes efficiency and health. 
in wrong openings. 

Windows may be opened to let 
sewage. In forced ventilation 
luted with so-called fresh air, six 
being assumed safe. 
and 





cent. 
Right use pro- 
There are dangers 


out air 
sewage is di- 
parts in 10,000 
Yet no city mixes sewage 
water in these proportions, al- 
though water is of less importance than air. 
Any building may become a warm, open-air 
school with the benefits found in the expen- 


drinking 


sive cold ones. Several elementary and_ high 
schools—in one city, all the schools—are so op- 
erated. As a by product they save fuel and 


current enough annually to repay cost of in- 
stallation. 

Live air is a new term in 
carries humidity rightly and invigorates 
dry air depresses and weakens 


ventilation. Tt 
Dead, 
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The tight school produces anaemia, adenoids, 
swollen tonsils, colds, headaches, weakness, 
tuberculosis, stupidity, and disorder. The warm 
open-air scho 1 with windows open every day 
in the year has opposite results. 

Even the rural school must be rescued from 
vicious ventilation which keeps windows shut. 
o-0-@-o-@ 


STATISTICS AND STANDARDIZED ACCOUNTS 
J. Ae BEXEWELL 

Dean of School of Commerce, Oregon Agricu!tural College 

\ great ecoromist has said, “The 
forecast results by the use of accounts and sta- 
tistics is one of the greatest achievements of 
man.” Standardization of Accounts as a basis 
of comparison between different businesses and 
for statistical purposes is absolutely necessary 
if a man is to win the greatest measure of suc- 
cess. He must know the current details of 
his business and at the same time study his own 
past records and those of his neighbors. 

The result of ignorance of statistics 
clearly shown by the fact that speculators were 
able to make large fortunes in wheat az the 
expense of the farmer and the consumer until 
David Lubin started to find the reasons for 
fluctuation in wheat prices. He found that the 
principal reason was that a few manipulators 
were able to juggle the price wherever they 
pleased because the producers and consumers 
did not know actual conditions. As a result 
of his research, we now have the International 
{nstitute of Agriculture with its equalizing in- 
fluence on market conditions. Educators today 
are now trying to provide for two great needs 
of business men. They are teaching them to 
keep records of their business in such a way as 
to know the source of their profits and losses 
and be able to compare the results with those 
of former years, and with other business men 
as a basis for future plans. 

UNIFORMITY OF STANDARDS IN SECONDARY 

MUSIC EDUCATION 
GERTRUDE B PARSONS 
Head Music Department, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles 








ability to 


was 





Within the past two years great interest has 
been manifested in standards of music educa- 
tion in public schools. Much attention has been 
focused upon high school music; a greater de- 
mand has made for expert instructors 
and more leeway given for the subject in the 
high school curriculum. 

Educators are realizing the power music ex- 


been 


e'ts upon the future of our youth and the im- 
portant part i: must play in the artistic growth 
of our country. Numbers of musical clubs 


have assisted materially in establishing courses 
of music in secondary schools. The National 
Federation of Musical Clubs has been a strong 
factor in this work. 

Standardization of the teacher must precede 
Standardization of the subject. The teacher 
needs careful consideration of the following: 
A broadening vision concerning the needs of 
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the youth; leading him to express his musical 
instincts; giving him opportunity to create as 


well as analyze and interpret; inspiring him 
with a motive for music study. 

The youth cit today may be composer of to- 
morrow, but sli will become listeners. 
common purpose in 
a sense of musical appreciation. The public 
schools must inevitably lead in enrichening the 
of the nation. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OFfVOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


we have one 


. + WE 
musical ite 





R.G, BOONE 
Schoo! of Education, University of California 
All education, including vocational training, 
is social in its origin, and has characteristic 
group meanings, even for the individuals; the 
method and processes of vocational education 


being sharply distinguished from the individual- 
istic methods of the traditional school. 

Vocational education finds its be- 
ing, in the relatively new and almost complete 
dependence of modern industries, commerce 
and government upon applied the 
need for vitalizing the problems of getting a 
living; and the recognition of a body of skilful, 
intelligent workers as a community asset. The 
movement for vocational education is social 
in its origin and in its realization. Ignorance 
of facts and the principles of industry, and in- 
capacity to fit one’s self to any needed ser- 
vice, are so common as to justify one in think- 
ing them foster parents of poverty. And it i 
believed that both of them might be measurabl 
eliminated by a wisely administered system o 
occupational training and guidance. All vo- 
cational education must be such as to meet 
real social and economic needs, otherwise it 
becomes a luxury. The appeal to the life, or 
vocation motive, characteristic of such training, 
adds the creative element as a determinin 
factor, that is also almost wanting. 


excuse for 


sciences : 
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VOCAL INTERPRETATION IN THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH 
KATHERINE JEWELL FVERTS 
Specialist in Vecal Expression, Pomfret, Conn 
it is not a 
Knowledge 





Until an idea becomes an ideal 
living force—it is not an educator! 
given or sought for any other end than service 
has the same effect upon the mind as food taker 
for any reason other than to conserve health 
has upon the body—it clogs the spirit. 

If vou are still engaged in attempting to 
force a way irto the minds of students 
that ideas may be inserted, knowledge injected, 
instead of opening out a way whence the spirit 
may be set free—you are not an educator. 

The fundamental aim in the teaching of any 
subject should be to release to the student know- 
ledge and skill in the art of living. What con- 
stitutes the art of living? To what 
life go back? Human relations. The art of 
establishing beautiful, effective human 


your 


res all 


relations 


constitutes the art of living. 
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What registers and controls human relations? 
Speech! The spoken word—our medium of 
communication, English! To vitally relate 
the teaching of English to life rests ultimately 
with that phase of the subject we call Vocal 
Interpretation. A language can become a living 
force only through voicing it. Until you have 
sensed fully the vocal quality of a word through 
uttering it aloud—you ‘will never get the idea 
over, instinct with power to grip the heart and 
mind, release the imagination and bring to an- 
Other new vision. 
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ELEMENTARY MUSIC EDUCATION AS A BASIS 
FOR SECONDARY AND HIGHER MUSIC EDUCATION 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Director School of Music, University of Illinois Urbara 








As much of the education of the race is and 
must be done in the homes, apart from school 
influences, so must musical education receive 
its initial impulse there. Hence the necessity 
for the creation of an “atmosphere” or environ- 
ment. The alert music teacher is awake to 
the importance—as an ally—of mechanical in- 
struments of zl! kinds and of community music, 
such as bands, choirs, orchestras and clubs. 

The training in music must come before 
the training in technique, and pedagogical prin- 
ciples demand the presentation of one thing 
at a time in graded order. Even instrumental 
study may be best begun through the medium 
of song, later translated upon the instruments. 
Rhythm especially needs to be taught more 
thoroughly, and good sight-reading should be 
universal. There can be no genuine musician- 
ship without it. 

True education being a continuous growth, 
there can be no sharp line of cleavage between 
primary and _ secondary or secondary and 
higher. It should be unbroken process 
from the cradle to the grave, through all grades 


one 


of the educational system—and the _ whole 
course should be at the public expense like the 
teaching of science or the humanities. 
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THE NIGHT SCHOOL AS A FACTOR IN ED'CATION 


DAISY FOX DESMOND 
Principal of Fvening Schoo], San Jose 
The Night School is 
wonderful each 


possibilities. It offers to 


contented, useful, self-respecting: it 


him in an atmosphere of 
Taises his 
and 
gives to 
ose; 


ideats: 


his ] 


develops latent 
existence the 


citizenship 


self powers; 
mere 


teaches 


TIES 5; 


pur} and 


or 1 
= ' ”) 


tributes very materially to “The Making of a 


Man.” 
When the 


Night School and 


ties becomes 2 Civic Center: when a large pro- 
he population find what they need 
will be no time 
} at 15 

the gambling 


portion of t 

; cpaeet eemetieltat ¢ -a]] 
and want within 1t8 walls, 
mor interest in the 


there 


1 
por iroom, 
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pregnant with new and 
in- 
dividual the thing that will help to make him 
establishes 
habits of study, promptness, regularity; it places 
learning and culture, 
gives him confidence in him- 
possibili- 
impetus of 
con- 


its various activi- 
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table and the saloon, and thus one of our 
biggest problems will automatically solve it- 
self. 

The ideal Night School will be the place 


where the young folks can play and sing and 
dance as well as study, where teachers and pu- 
pils and mothers and fathers and school officers 
al! join hands on the basis of true brotherliness 
and equality and work for a clean civic life, 
individual development and a large democracy 
of spirit—then the Night School will be more 
than a factor of education—it will be a factor of 
life with its larger promise and vision. 

Pee 


BIOLOGY IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


S. H. DADISMAN 





Directer of Practice Teiching of Agriculture in lowa State College 


of Agricultureand Mechanics Arte, Ames 

When the subject of biology is properly pre- 
sented and the material for class work 
wisely, there is no subject that is more 
while to the rural children. Biology 
be presented from the functional rather 


chosen 
worth 
should 
than 


the structural side, regardless of college en- 
trance requirements. The rural schools are 
mostly concerned with the economic side of the 


animals and plants. Biology takes in the field 
of zoology, including entomology, botany and 


physiology, so that the whole field of life is 
studied in this course. 


It should be given in the first vear of the 
high school for it is a subject that will help to 
keep rural children in school. Biology offers 
the greatest ficld for the child to find out why 
plants must breathe, why some insects should 
be destroyed, and why some animals are pro- 
tected by nature while others are not. It en- 
ables the rural child to see the similarity be- 


tween animals, plants and man. Also, the child 
discovers that he is made from the same _ sub- 
stance as the plants and animals. Our greatest 


problem is to find the needs of the rural chil- 


dren and try to satisfy those needs. The sub- 


ject should be so presented that the rural child 
will begin to investigate for himself, and = go 


deeper in the subject. 
Nature’s laboratory is in the fields and for- 
the gardens and in the 

springs and ponds, and in the road and streams. 
should ibe 


ests, in green houses, 


Biology material 


studied in its nat- 
ural habitat. The laboratory material should 
be gathered by the children. Begin with the 
known, using the _ child’s appreciative basis, 


gradually leading into the unknown, which will 
be used in later life. Place special emphasis 
upon the things in the community, as the grass- 


Ss 
1 1 
} 
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hopper in the middle west or the fish on the 
coast. 
The pupil can see that every phase of his 


environment is controlled by a general law. The 


local conditions are so. different that a set 
course cannot be given for the rural schools. 
The material presented in the classroom should 


be organized as it is expected to be 
in the 


organized 
minds of the pupil. 
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EDUCATION AND RACE IMPROVEMENT 


3, J 


HOLMES 
University of California 
The subject of Eugenics forms a legitimate 
interest of the National Educational Association 
because education is very intimately connected 


with the changing inheritance of the race. Most 
human progress has been in knowledge, insti- 
tutions and other matters that affect the social 
environment oi individuals, and there is little 
evidence that in historic times there has been 
any sensible improvement of our hereditary 
qualities. In recent times indeed, many 


tendencies have arisen which are working to- 
ward racial deterioration, and some of the most 
potent of these are the result of the very same 
influences, such as education and culture, which 
have done so much for the improvement of our 
physical and social environment. 

The net fecundity of the educated classes is 
markedly below that of the uneducated, and 


re 
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during the last half century, it has decreased 
so rapidly that now the educated classes of 
most civilized countries, and especially the 
United States, are far from producing enough 
children to keep their stock from diminishing 
in number. Educated people, speaking gener- 
ally, belong to strains that are apparently des- 
tined for extinction, and as there are good rea- 
sons for believing that the inheritance of edu- 
cated people is, especially as rgards mental. en- 
dowments, suverior to that of the general popu- 
lation, society is suffering from a drain of its 
best inheritance. Our increased opportunities 
for education are affording means for all who 
are naturally intelligent and enterprising to rise 
into the ranks of the cultivated classes. But for 
those who rise, posterity pays a heavy penalty. 
There is probably no other way of counteract- 
ing the unfortunate racial influence of the 
sterility of our educated classes than by the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge of 
inheritance is changing. 


how our 
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WRITTEN ENGLISH. By Edwin C. Woolley, Ph. D. 
professor of English in the University of Wisconsin. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

An instructor in English in one of the great univer- 
sities once remarked that his only objection to Pro- 
fessor’s Woolley’s “Handbook of Composition” was 
that it never could be found in error, which was 
merely his sprightly way of expressing his absolute 
approval of the entire text. That statement might 
well be extended to the subsequent works of Dr. 
Woolley, his “Mechanics of Writing,” “Exercises in 
English” and the newly-published volume which is the 
subject of this notice. “Written English,” like its pre- 
decessors from the same pen, is distinguished by un- 
qualified authoritativeness, clearness in expOsition, and 
compelling interest. 

Beginning with the proper arrangement of manu- 
script, the author takes up in order grammatical cor- 
rectness, punctuation, spelling and conventional us- 
age in letter-writing. Some of the material will doubt- 
less strike the casual reader as elementary and there- 
fore unnecessary, but teachers and others who have 
had experience with the average pupil in high school 
—and in college, too—know that it is folly to expect 
a knowledge of even the simplest facts of English grammar 
and good use, and in many cases spelling, trom any but 
the exceptional student. Hence the pedagogical cor- 
rectness of Professor Woolley’s method; the pupil 
who already knows these elementary facts cannot be 
harmed by a logical review, and the pupil who does 
not know them, or who knows them imperfectly, is 
started with a basic equipment equal to that of his 
more brilliant, or more fortunate fellows. Nothing is 
taken for granted and everything is explained as if 
for the first time, but withal concisely and in clean- 
cut simple terms. The profuse illustrative material is 
another feature that will appeal to overworked Eng- 
lish teachers, and as much can be said for the care- 
fully wrought-out class assignments, of which there 
are forty-five, and theme assignments, of which there 
are forty. In this connection it is a relief to note the 
small amount of original composition required of the 
student, for it is a rather general opinion that many 
of the faults of the present system are due to the 
large amount of poorly written original work, which 
most teachers are physically unable adequately to cor- 
rect, that is required in most English courses. In this text 
there is plenty of drill on essentials, with ample op- 
portunity to put the rules learned into effect and a 
fitting amount of work of less detailed nature. 

Besides the forty-five lessons of the text proper 
there are appended supplementary rules, treating ir 
regular words frequently misspelled, the use of 
capitals and a glossary of extremely valuable material 


} 
verpds, 


on common mistakes of grammar, syntax and usage. 
A word of commendation should be said for the typo- 
graphical arrangement of the whole book, for it is 
uniformly excellent. Noteworthy also is the fact that 
the work follows the recommendations ot the joint 
committee on grammatical nomenclature, which seems 
gradually to be winning the recognition they de- 
serve. 

Although intended mainly for first-year high-school 
classes, the book is nevertheless extremely useful for 
anyone who wishes to write his own lanugage cor- 
rectly and in accordance with the best usage. Simply 
to be understandable should not satisfy anyone who 
aspires to a reputation even for mere intelligence. 


LE PREMIER LIVRE. By A. A Meras, (Newton 


High School, New York) and B. Meras (Stern’s 
Schoo! of Languages, New York). New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 200 


64 cents. 

introductory French text intended to 
cover ail the work of the first half-year, combining 
reading and grammar lessons. The book is built 
about Hector Malot’s story, “Sans Famille,” and the 
pupil accordingly makes the acquaintance from the 
very start of natural, practical French prose. Each 
lesson consists of five parts: (1) study of words; (2) 
reading; (3) conversation; (4) grammar, and (5) com- 
position. Every tenth lesson is a review exercise. 
Certain other of the lessons, of which there are sixty 
in all are devoted entirely to reading. The grammatical 
material is carefully handled, attemptine only one thing 
at a time, and is entirely in French. The editorial ap- 
paratus includes a chapter On pronunciation, an ap- 
pendix of paradigms, ete., and French-English and 
English-French vocabularies. The illustrations are pen 
and ink drawings by Kerr Eby, and are excellently 
done. 

The authors are successful teachers and experienced 
editors, as is evident from the rationality of their 
book. “Le Premier Livre” is well adapted for sec- 
ondary school work, and is so constructed that each 
teacher can use it as a basis for his own system of 
instruction without however being compelled to work 
up a mass of outside material to clothe a fleshless 
frame, as is the case with some elementary texts. 


Pp, Price, 
This is an 


A REVIEW OF HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. 
By William D. Reeve and Raleigh Schorling, in- 
structors in Mathematics in High School connected 


with Chicago University. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 12mo. Cloth. 70 pp. Price, 40 
cents, net. 

The authors of this work have found, as have 


numbers of other instructors the value of a careful 
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review in their subject at certain periods 
course. They give herein their personal estimate of 
the good results fom such a review, especially in the 
case of such pupils as are preparing to take college 
entrance examinations. But, beside this, they give in 
careful outline the subjects taken up in the review, 
pertaining specially to the first second and third years 
mathematical studies in the high school course. They 
believe that what they have found beneficial in their 
own conduct of reviews may prove to be so to many 
other instructors. Hence, their presentation of their 
method. And their method treats of little beside the 
essential ideas, for it is the authors’ conviction that 
these ideas ought to be kept predominant in the pupil's 
mind. Mathematical instructors we should think, 

would welcome such a book as this, as at least a 

means of comparison between it and their own way 

of treating the subject. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG HEARTS AND MINDS. By 
F. J. Gould. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
12 mo. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Mr. Gould as tepresentative of the “Moral Educa- 
tion League” is engaged in narrating stories to the 
children of Britain and America, and is a very suc- 
cessful narrator. One element of his success lies not merely 
in telling a story well, but also in having a good 
story to tell. In this book we have excellent samples 
of his stories. The subject-matter of these is drawn 
wrom wide sources and gives to it quite a cosmopolitan 
character. And they all have a definite ethical aim, 
which the narrator has found is not unwelcome to 
children though it is a common mistake to think so. 
So his tales deal with instances of courage, prudence, 
perseverance, humanity, loyalty, treatment of animals, 
and kindred topics. They are worth reading and tell- 
ing. Mr. Gould’s work on “Life and Manners,” also pub- 
lished by the Macmillans is of the same tenor, replete 
with the most carefully selected stories of the day. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL PHYSICS FOR COL- 

LEGE STUDENTS: Electricity, Electromagnetic 

Waves, and Sound. By J. A. Culler, Ph. D. (Miami 


of the 


University). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 331 pages. Price, $1.80 
net. 


This is a companion volume to Professor Culler’s 
“Mechanics and Heat,” previously published, and con- 
tains a full discussion of electricity and its related 
subjects and sound. Some of the chapter headings 
follow: Electricity, Magnetism and the Electric Cur- 
rent, Electromagnetic Units, Conduction of Electricity 
through Solutions, Battery Cells, Galvanometers, 
Thermoelectricity, Condensers, Electromagnets, Elec- 
tromagnetic Induction, Electromagnetic Waves, 
Sound. The book is profusely illustrated with pictures 
and diagrams. Each chapter is followed by a number 
of problems illustrating the material studied. The ap- 
pendix contains a series of problems worked out by 
the author, descriptions of apparatus, and tables of 
Specific Inductive Capacities, of Electrochemical Equi- 
valents, of Specific Resistance, of Wave-lengths, of 
Indices of Refraction, of the Velocity of Sound 
through various media, of Lines and Cosines and of 
Tangents and Cotangents. An index is provided. The 
book is well-printed on heavy, durable paper, and 
neatly and strongly bound in red cloth. 

FROEBEL AS A _ PIONEER IN 
CHOLOGY. By E. R. Murray. Baltimore: War- 
wick & York. Cloth. pp. 224. Price $1.25. 

It is interesting to see as one does in this book how 
much of modern psychology was in Froebel’s thought es- 
pecially in his later writings. Most of the modern read- 
ing of Froebel is confined to a few books, mostly to one 
great book, “The Education of Man,” and then only to 
see what he thought on a few subjects. The major part 
of the book is intended to show the correctness ot 
Frobel’s views on points now regarded as of funda- 
mental importance and generally recognized as modern 
theories. For this purpose passages from_ Frobel’s 
writings are ci ompared with similar passages from un- 
doubted modern authorities; revealing an amount of 
psychological discovery for which Froebel has had, as 
yet, but little credit. 


MODERN PSY- 


THE EVOLUTION OF LITERATURE. By A. S. 
MacKenzie of the State University of Kentucky. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 12 mo. 
Cloth. pp 440. Price, $150. 
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Judging by the textual content of this work, Prof. 
MacKenzie is a master in Comparative Literature. 
And as such he is abundantly able to deal with the 
Evolution of Literature, as—for instance—it appears 
in the relation of Child Games and the ballad or the 
drama. He gives large place to the primitive 
erature of Africa, Oceania, Asia, America, and traces 
the development from the rude and barbaric ex- 
pression of it as seen in its music, drama, narrative. 
etc., down to the expression of it in the modern days 
among civilized nations. The ten illustrations 
much to make his comparisons plain. 
is a most entertaining work, and also one that must 
have cost the author long and patient study. It 
merits the attention of those interested in literature 


lit- 


help 
Altogether it 


—_ 


READING, CONVERSATION, COMPOSITION. (The 
Squirrel’s Pilgrim Progress.) By J. D. Williams 
GRADED LANGUAGE EXERCISES. By J. D. Wil- 

liams. Chicago: Laird & Lee. "be 
Mr. Williams is widely known because of his heroic 
ideas on language teaching with which he has cap- 
tured a thousand schools, having a rare gift in thrill- 
ing a class with interest in language learning. 

It ts useless to attempt to give any idea of the in- 
genuity displayed by Mr. Williams in “The Squirrel’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” Suffice it to say that chitdren 
learn language by the experiences in language learn- 
ing by Mr. Wise Owl, Mr. Frog, Miss Hare, Mr. Toad, 
Billy Beaver, Mr. Red Fox, Chatty Chipmunk, Mrs. 
Badger, Shifty Woodchuck, Winkie Weasle, Sannlv 
Rabbit. Miss Field Mouse, Jolly Gopher, Jenny Wren 
and Weenie Mouse. : 

Get the book and see for yourself how ingeniously the 
tough places in the right use of language are smoothed 
out by this unique story. 

“Evaded Language Exercises, prepared largely by Flo- 
rence Holbrook of the Forestville School, Chicago, present 
a simple laboratory method of teaching children to learn 
the correct use of English. 


—_—- 


In one recent review of the Fourteenth Year book of 
the National Society for the Study of. Education( of Chi- 
cago Press) we should have said that this. Yearbook is 
published in two parts: Part I--“Minimum Essentials in 
Elementary-School Subjects”, price net 75 cents, postage 
extra; and Part II—“Methods for Measuring Teachers’ 
Efficiency,” price 75 cents. postpaid 79 cents. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


in Vocational Guidance.” 





‘Readings By Meyer Bloomfield. 


Price, $2.25. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
“Morning Exercises for all the Year.’ By J. C. Sindelar 
Price. 60c.—‘*Language Games for all Grades.” By A G. Dening 


Price, 40c. —*‘Simplex Class Record.”—‘*Thanatopsis and Other 


Poems.’ By W. C. Bryant.—“Vision of Sir Launfal and Other 
Poems.” By J. R. Lowell. Chicago: Beckley—Cardy Co. 

“The Progressive Music Series..’—Teacher« Manual for First 
Twenty and Thirty Grades and Books One, Two and Three. 
By Parker, McConalty, Birge and Miessner. Bostor: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

“Arlo.”’ By B.B. Cobb and E. Cobb. The Riverdale Press. 
Brookline, Mass. 

“An Everyday Fairy.’’ By L. T. Haskell.’"-—“Oild Testament 


Stories, Five Cents Each.”—‘*My Life with a Pat of Butter.’ By 
Llovd Logan. Price, 25c. Philadelphia: The Union Press. 
“Our Little Macedonian Cousin of Long Ago.” By J. J. Cowels. 
Price, 60c. Boston: The Page Co. 
“The Rvethms of Childhood” By C. Crawf rd and E. R. Fog 
By E P. Cu-hman and M. 


Price, $1.50.—*Songs for the Season.’ 
Price, 75c —“The Junior Asser bly Sopg Book.’ 


M. andrews 
Price, 38c.—‘-New Barnes Spellirg Bcok Bork 


Frank R. Rix. 
One).’’ By E. Mandel. Price, 28c. New York: Lhe A. 8S. Barnes 


oO. 
“The Brownies and the Goblins.’ By N. M. 


Bante and A. B. 
Benson. Chicago: A. Flaragan Co. 

“Christmas Plays for Children.’’ By Mary Pemberton. Price 
$1.00. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

“The Brown Mouse.’’ Ry Herbert Quick. Price, $1.25.—‘‘In My 
Youth.”” By Robert Dudley. Price, $1.35. Indianapolis: Bobbs 
Merrill Co. 

“Elementary Latin.”’ By F. F. Scott. Price, $1.00.—‘'Plane 
Geometry.’’ By C.1. Palmerand D. P. faylor. Price,80c. Chicago 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“Citizens in Industry.’’ By Charles Richmond Henderson. Price, 
$150. New York: D. App'eton & Co. 

“War, Science and Civilization.”” By Wm. E. Ritter. Price, 
$1.00, Boston: Sherman French & Co. 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
y mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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McFADDEN 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


Just Out 


By EFFIE B. McFADDEN 


EDUCATION 
to a competent and ready use of | 
the Dictionary and fixing the 


“ 7a . 
Training Children habit of consulting it, is one 


of the main duties that the school can perform for the student,’’ 
DR. SUZZALLO, President, University of Washington, Seattle . 7 © 


Are your pupils forming the Dictionary Habit? Is your 










pomp g Naretatn ty 8 Syren Fo school equipped with the Latest and Best Dictionary — 
occ 5" WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL ? 


This New Creation is an all-knowing special teacher answering with final authority all 
kinds of puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, geography, 
biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer. 
* 12,000 Biographical Entries. 2700 Pages. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. 


In this series of books, by practice 
rather than by memorizing rules, the 
child is taught correct habits of 
thought, speech, and writing, thus dis- 
pensing with formal grammar in the 





early grades and gaining much time for 
both pupil and teacher. Language facts 
are introduced one by one, and by this 
isolation, together with drills, oral and 
written, and constant reviews, make 
the impression desired. The child learns 
to do by doing. His interest is con- 
stantly fed by stories that charm not 
only by their inherent worth and ap- 
peal, but by the simply sincere style 
in which they are told. Interest is 
further heightened by the happy little 
figures in line drawings that play about 
the margins. In all exercises children 
are taught to correct their own work, 
thus sparing the teacher. and train- 
ing the self-critic toa knowledge of 
his faults, to independence, and habits 
of concentration and accuracy. 

In addition to the marginal draw- 
ings there are in every book five full- 
page half tones showing in many cases 
four stages of a story to tell, and six 
color plates. Cover design by Hapgood. 


THREE-BOOK COURSE 


BOOK ONE. Language and 
Composition. For third and fourth 
grades. Here directions to the child 
are so clear that he early acquires the 
ability to write asimple letter. In the 
same easy way he is led to do more dif- 
ficult work. There are special oral 
exercises for correcting everyday 
speech, and additional exercises for the 
slow child. -40 

BOOK TWO. Language and 
Composition. For fifth and sixth 
grades. Complete review of language 
facts in Book One with sixteen new 
language facts, thirteen kinds of oral 
drills, and work in composition. .40 

BOOK THREE. Grammar and 
Composition. For seventh and 
eighth grades. The minimum course 
covers those facts necessary for correct- 
ing errors in speech and writing. The 
maximum course includes the elements 
commonly found in grammar texts for | 
elementary schools. Language facts 
used in the other two books are here 
reviewed, and type composition matter 
suitable to advanced grades is given. 
Minimum Course, .55 Maximum, .60 


TW0O-BOOK COURSE 

BOOK ONE. Language and 
Composition. For fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. A condensation of 
Books One and Two of the Three-Book 
Course. 45 

BoOK TWO. Grammar and 
Composition. Forseventh and eighth 
grades. The same as Book Three of 
Three Book Course. 55 
Minimum Course, -55 Maximum, .60 


Rand McNally Co. 


















































and India-Paper Editions. 
GRAND PRIZE (Hishest 





The One Supreme Authority. 
the Federal and State Courts. The standard of the 
Government Printing Office. The standard of near- 
ly all the schoolbooks. 
Superintendents. 
take official action regarding the adoption of dic- 
tionaries recognize the Merriam Series as authori- 
tative. 

Would not a r 
bring the NEW INTERNATIONAL to your school- 


room? Give your pupils every opportunity to fix 
the dictionary habit. . . 


It is the standard of 


Indorsed by State School 
All States (30 in number) that 


uest to ur school authorities 


Write for specimen pages, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition.| 














EDUCATIONAL .NEWS 


| TEMS of educational 


news to be 


inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 


contribntions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
fifteenth of the month. 


available, these 


Meetings to be Held 


SEPTEMBER. 
1-4. Teachers’ First Annual Confer- 
ence of Polk County, Iowa, Teach- 


ers. East High School, Des Moines, 
la Superintendent Z. C. Thorn- 
burg 

4-6: Intercollegiate Socialist Society 


Conference. Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Miss Louise Adams Grout, 154 
Newbury street, Boston, corres- 
ponding sec’y. 

23-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. A. D. 
V Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


6-8. National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minn. National Hous- 
ing Association, 105 East 22nd St. 
New York City. 

15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 

15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 


ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 
17-18: National Vocational Guidance 


Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 


School, Grand 
sec’y. 


Rapids, Michigan, 


18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rura, 


School Supervisor C F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 
21-22. University of New 
annual convocation. 
Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 
28-24: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 

Augusta, sec’y. 


York, 
Albany. 


28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. , 

NOVEMBER. 

4-6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Blidg., Denver, editor. 

4-: lowa State Teachers’ Associa 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec y. 

5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 


Eldredge. Rockport. 


11-13. Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 

22-24: Montawa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 


W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

22-24. South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association. Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones. Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 

DECEMBER. 

27-29: New Jersey State Teachers” 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 





Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


The Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 





clean, neat and sanitary. 





- The Holden 


| SPRINGFIELD, 





Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Fresident MASSACHUSETTS 








96-31. Florida Educational Asso- 
ciation. Tallahassee. Charles M. 
Jones, Lakeiand, chairman execu- 
tive committee. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WOBURN. George B. Whitney, 
headmaster of the Rumford School 
for the past ten years, has resig red 
to become district Superintendent of 
Schools in Townshend, Vermont. 

CHARLEMONT. Leon E. Prior, 
Superintendent of Schools for the 
towns of Charlemont, Heath, Hawley 
and Rowe, has resigned to accept a 
position as Superintendent of Schools 
at Dartmouth. 

GREENFIELD. John V. Jewett, 
New Britain, Conn., has been elected 
to the principalship of the Greenfield 
High School to succeed W. B. Alex- 
ander resigned. Mr. Jewett is a Dart- 
mouth graduate, 1907, and has taught 
in Rutland, Belchertown, and New 
Britain, Conn, having served as sub- 
master in the New Britain High 
School. He has lately been connected 
with the Stanly, Rule & Level Co. as 
head of the specification department 

PROVINCETOWN. C. M. Pen- 
nell, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Biddeford, Me., but now 
of Uxbridge, has accepted the superin- 
tendency of schools of Provincetown. 

ATTLEBORO. William B. Alex- 
ander, principal of the Greenfield 
High school, will accept the position 
of principal of the High school here. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PITTSFIELD. Principal E. L.. 
Watson of the South Pittsfield High 
School has been elected  superinten- 
dent of the district including Chi- 
chester and Loudon with Pittsfield. 





VERMONT. 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY. Nelson 
Lewis Sheldon, a Boston lawyer who 
came into public prominence as senior 
counsel in the “Dakota Dan” and 
“Fresno Dan” Russell identity case. 
and frequent contributor of educa- 
tional articles to the magazines, has 








accepted the acting presidency of that was te ndet ed fc rr sery ice to { 10V- 
Norwich | niversity, Vermont ernor \Volcott. He also has the honor 
The Carnegie Foundation for the of having conducted one of the two 


Advancement of Teaching stated that cases in which a town has been in- 


there was more time devoted to things dicted in Massachusetts. He brought 
military at Norwich than at West action against the town of Norwood 
Point. That such a condition is crit- for failure to furnish and sus _ a 
icized Mr. Sheldon feels is unwar- suitable schoolhouse, “proper fur- 


ranted and says that as before the  nished 


i and properly located.’ 
school will give up much-of its time 


to proper training in drill MIDDL& ATLANTIC STATES. 

Mr. Sheldon was born in Vermont aoe 
and received his early education in NEW YORK. 
the public schools of that State. A NEW YORK CITY. When the 
short _ time after graduating from — schools open next week the 
Norwich he accepted the position of Board of Education will be prepared 
principal of Norwood, M: ass., high to inaugurate a new measure for pro- 
school. He is the organizer of the tecting the health of school children 
Alumni Association of Norwich and that of a thorough physical examin- 

a member of the Board of Trustees. ation of each child which enrolls in 
During a Spanish-American war he the public aoe system for the first | 
raised a regiment of Norwich men time. This is in conformity with ‘a 


E. sterbrook 


School Pens 


Why are Esterbrook Pens 
used in a great majority 
of the public schools ? 

Because they are the 
easiest writing, longest- 
wearing cf all pens and 
have given entire satisfac- 
tion for more thana half- 
century. 


At all dealers 
Write tousfcr samples 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


Few York § Camden, WN. J. 
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Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director (INCORPORATED) LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 


HOME ECONOMICS. AA teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which coversCookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 
jects in the Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Field offers great opportunities and 
large salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years 

MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual and physical training work from First Grade 
through High School. One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. Good situations alwaysopen. Strong facul- 
ty, beautiful location, adequate equipment in all departments. 
We also qualify for teaching Industrial Arts. 

The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di 


rected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend forimportant positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 





























new provision of the Sanitary Code 


° ~~ . . / r j t 
which became effective last April, but HENRY .AMRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presiden 
was not enforced then because the be- Tre atgestschool of Oratory, Literature,and 
‘si i. « heoen nomen vue sagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
ginning of a new term seemed a more ue student a knowledge of his own powers in 
propitious time to put into effect an 2xpression whether as a creative thinker or 
undertaking of such importance. Saumear Saba, porno tall i 
. scs ‘ § até ‘ { - 
Dr. Haven Emerson, Deputy Health P 


Cc : lai formation onapplicatiun to 
ommiussioner, explains that the new 

Satake tic ee i Be: a beginning of a College of Oratory HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
lar; , a \ me ent for the im sae ement MOET oe CHAMBERS, 
ao . BOSTON, MASS. 
of health, and that the indirect effects 


of the examinations were counted on ; i Bs se ; ty any 





to be a perhaps as much benefit as 

the direct effects. Ca ee INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
“Primarily the new regulations,” he “™" ing advertisements, r Com ip! ae 

said, “are an attempt to see that Course of 18 Ie sss wil each v = ART 

every child which comes into contact [OUT *©*X' DOOKS , 

with the city through the school sys- embag rms = prin. W.C. Moore, of the City of New York 

tem is sure at least once in its life of “®W “89 ot, N. J. 


1 of 120 Claremont Avenue 
a thorough and painstaking medical , er ba 
examination, which will reveal for the FEARS DAMROSCH, Director 
child’s benefit any defect which ought lV 
to receive attention. STUDY AT HO & 
“ : cA Thorough Course in Primary Methods 
It is a well-thought-out plan. It 


| -th lan. Better positions, increased salaries. A well. | SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
Starts on the basis that any doctor 


= trained primary teacher is always paid 


can do more for the general health ee oat TU [TION RATES LOW. OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


a child if he get that child well, rather 





: ° & . Can supply all your needs. Many years expe- : @ TAPPErT “ 
than in the midst of sickness. Our rience. For full information write t THOMAS TAPPER, Prinerpal 
present machinery takes care of cases | |, F, MOYER, Manager, Ssandaainite Dept., Speciai *xaminations 

or ; : 
ot sickness and disease that arise in Spring City, Tennessee. 








October 2nd from 10 to 1 


the pul lic schools. What -we want to October 6th from 2 to! 


do now is to separate in treatment the Enrollment 
sick from the well, and keep the latter ore 
class in that condition. 








mothers, those that are ignorant, with September 27th to Octover 7th 

“We have the support of several the right ideas in watching the health 
philanthropic individuals and agen- of their offspring. The new system 
cies. Before long the city will see a is a kind of extension of this idea in Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 


—_——__——_ 





new kind of dispensary—that for pre- a larger field.” on application 

= n of disease among well chil- The examinations to be undertaken J _ 

ren. Among the persons interested are very strict, as defined in the pro- P : . 

in the scheme is Miss Anne Morgan. alan of the Sanitary Code. Follow- TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
They will provide ‘dispensaries’ where ing are the requirements as set forth water, Mass. For both sexea 
the children can be examined for there: Test for vision, test for hear- For catalogue, address the Prinetpal, 
iseases for which it may be found jng, test for defective nasal breathing, A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


they have a tendency, and the proper examination for hypertrophied tonsils, 
Steps taken to thwart this tendency. examination for defective teeth, de- 


In the ordinary od = ied Goel ; ae Br <r STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Titte = ‘ld Mgrs : rs Prange . ter gs of pester 20 Ay ra eaundieeneten Goo@ncatiensh. 
< > WOU ) Oo s eat- t 7 

ont and + is ad - ot the leart, examination oO e Department for the pedagogt 

r - and the tendency would work lungs, examination for orthope dic de- cochates! Graining of pre en ge = 
itself out The Board of Health or fects. examination for nervous 


the doctors would then first get the diseases. Ss 6 a 
child. Any one can see it would be In tl lati hat define he man. Principal. 
better for us to use prev entive mea- tty — owe Spire oy Pax 
sures I i€a- method of the examination one para- 
ae graph provides that lungs shall be ex- va 
We have found in our work in amined “by percussion and ausculta- DEBATE OUTLINES —s 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene that the tion, using the stethoscope over the a. 00. Es- 
one factor most potent in reducing bare chest, and all abnormalities rec- says, orations, and speci articles 
es, wor tality me! been our getting orded.” Another regulation for ex- written to order on any subbient 
at young babies in the free amining orthopedic defects provides: 
mi Stations and impressing the “General ras + a of the body to be JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D, C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ‘ 











MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Register Now 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





———as 


made in the absence of all clothing. 
Impaired mobility or defects of post- 
ure must be recorded. 

On the basis of these requirements, 
Medical Freedom, a journal conducted 
by physicians not in sympathy with 
the existing order of things, will at- 
tack the regulations if its September 
number, accofding to a notice sent to 
the newspapers with a proot of the 
article to be printed. The magazine 
holds it to be improper to “strip chil- 
dren for medical examination. " 

“\WWe expect this plan to be attacked, 
said Dr. Emerson, when shown the 
article, “but I will not go into reply- 
ing to an article of this kind. : 

“It is literally true that the examin- 
ations are to be made ‘in the absence 
of all clothing,’ but that is the only 
way physicians can make a competent 
general examination. You must bear 
in mind that the children we will ex- 
amine will average from six to seven 
years of age, and the parent that feels 
averse to having a six or seven year 
old child stripped for an examination 
must be unusually tender minded. 

“Furthermore, as the article points 
out, these examinations can be made 
by private physicians. It is only where 
the children fail to present a certificate 
showing it has been made according 
to the specifications that we step in 
and make the»examination. This is 
quite in accord with our ideas, because 
we want to educate the parents up to 
the idea that their children must be 
examined even when well. When 
they come up against our examination 
requirement many of them will realize 
this for the first time. 

“The board will welcome these ex- 
aminations getting in to the hands of 
private physicians or dispensaries, for 
the propaganda of prevention will 
have been made just the same, but the 
work itself relieved of the criticism 
of bureaucracy and the taxpayers 
relieved of the cost of doing it.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. The _ University 
of Alabama has for some time al- 
lowed entrance credits to one and 
one-half points in the manual arts 
subjects. For the first time this sum- 


mer credit in.manual training toward 


the bachelor’s degree in the university 
was allowed. 

In addition to credits, the subject 
was classed as a professional subject 
and counted toward extension of cer- 
tificates and toward institute exemp- 
tion. Out of an enrollment of 740 in 
the summer school, 357 enrolled in 
one Or more courses in manual train- 
ing, domestic science or drawing. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

HATTIESBURG. The Mississippi 
Normal College here has made strides 
in the past few years which have 
brought it into the front rank of nor- 
mal institutions in the east and south. 
There is an industrial cottage at the 
school which accommodates sixteen 
girls who do their own work under 
the direction of a matron. Home- 
making in all its details could not be 
taught more practically. The cost of 
board is three dollars lower here than 
the reasonable rate for board in the 
dormitories. In the dormitories at 
the end of each month an_ itemized 
statement is printed and _ distributed 
among the students, showing exactly 
what has been spent in the culinary 
department for supplies and __ labor, 
together with a statement of receipts. 

Excellent work is also accomplished 
in the physiology and hygiene de- 
partment under the supervision of Dr. 
May F. Joties. Credit is not given 
for work in the hygiene course unless 
the students in their own life and habits 
practice what has been taught them in 
the course. Sleeping with windows 
closed is as bad as failure in recitation. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

WINSTOM-SALEM. In the official 
hooklet giving the rules and recula- 
tions of the board of education in 
this city for the coming year is the 
following section: 

“Resolution 1. After the session of 
1915-1916, it shall be the policy of the 
Board of School Commissioners of 
Winston-Salem not to employ as 
Principal, Supervisor or Teacher in 
the City Public Schools any person 
closely related by blood or marriage 
to the Superintendent of Schools or 
anv member of the Board.” 

Superintendent R. H. Latham has 
taken many forward moves here to 
make the schools efficient and to keep 
them above reproach for political or 
other partiality. 


September 2, 1915 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

_DES MOINES. The First Annual 
Conference of all the teachers of 
Polk County, including rural schools, 
towns and Des Moines, was held at 
the East High Building, Sept. 1, 1915, 
and four days following. The work 
for each day closed at 12.30. Nearly 
all teachers in the county attended. It 
Was a great opportunity to organize 
the work for the entire school year. 
Special attention was given to every 
department of work. ; 
The institute was under the direction 
ot County Superintendent Pearl De 
Jarnette and City Superintendent ze 
C. Thornburge. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. The internal dis- 
cipline of the Los Angeles State 
school is regarded as a function of 
the entire organization. The stand- 
ards of conduct maintained are those 
designed to encourage the individual 
student to promote the welfare of the 
society whose advantages he enjoys. 
In co-operation with the faculty, the 
students maintain a governmental 
system, electing their own officers and 
adopting legislation for their own 
guidance. The usages of refined so- 
ciety are recognized as the unwritten 
law of the social organization of the 
school. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


WASHINGTON. 

OLYMPIA. In an unusual and ex- 
cellent Department of Education 
pamphlet State Superintendent Jo- 
sephine C. Preston gives a fine view 
of the practical benefits of teachers’ 
cottages. In the introduction she 
says: 

“The State of Washington is proud 
of the fact that it has 108 teachers’ 
cottages. Ever since the first per- 
manent cottage was built in our state, 
in Walla Walla county, in 1905, the 
idea has steadily grown. I have had 
many letters, and requests for infor- 
mation regarding this great rural wel- 
fare movement. Therefore, it has 
seemed advisable to prepare this bulle- 
tin, since such deep interest in the 
subject is everywhere manifest. 

“The greatest problem in education 
today is the rural school. The great- 
est need is for teachers with initiative, 
leadership, experience, high ideals, 
character, broad sympathy, and edu- 
cation. Where shall we get them? 
Such teachers are to be found in the 
profession, many of them. Some are 
in the rural schools. But, on the 
whole, they have not been particularly 
attracted to the rural schools. Why? 

“It is only within recent years that 
we have recognized the importance of - 
the rural school problem. Since we 
have awakened to its importance we 
have been adjusting our courses 0 
study to meet the needs of rural life, 
and urging the well trained and ex- 
perienced teacher to go into the 
country to teach. In the event that 
we persuade such a teacher to accept 
one of these country schools let us 
consider for a minute the community 
that receives her. She probably finds 
a well equipped school building, for 
Washington boasts of its generosity 
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in the support and equipment of its 
schools. After thé buildings and 
grounds have been inspected she casts 
about to settle the important question 
as to where she is to live. She knows 
that she must have a comfortable 
place if she is to do her best work. 

“First, she must have good, whole- 
some food. 

“Secondly, she needs a comfortable 
room to herself. 

“Thirdly, and not the least im- 
portant, her room must be heated in 
cold and chilly weather, for she will 
spend two-thirds of her time at her 


boarding place. 


Reports and Pamphiets 





“Play and Recreation in a Town of 
1600.” A recreation survey* of Ips- 
wich, Mass. By Howard R. Knight. 
98 pages. Published by Department 
of Recreation, Russell Sage Found- 
ation, New York City. Price 25c. 

“School Laws of Oklahoma.” 1915. 
96 pages. R. H. Wilson, Oklahoma 
City, State Superintendent. 

“General Survey of Education, 1914.” 
By W. Carson Ryan, Jr. Reprint 
from Report of Commissioner of 
Education for year ended June 30, 
1914. 18 pages. 

“The Anti-Prohibition Manual.” 
“Special edition issued in response 
to requests of city editors, telegraph 
editors and deskmen in newspaper 
offices for ready reference volume 
on the liquor side of prohibition 
claims. 1915.” Published by puh- 
licity department of the National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers Associ- 
ation of America, 301 United Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, O. 76 pages. 

“Evening Academic Courses.” Sup- 
plement to the announcement of the 
McMicken College of Liberal Arts. 
1915-16. University of Cincinnati 
Record. 

Ruskin College, Ruskin, Florida. An- 
nual Catalog, 1915-16. 36 pages. 
George McAmiller, president. 

“Approved. High Schools, Village and 
Rural.” Nebraska Educational Bul- 
letin, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Lincoln. 23 pages. 

Boston, Mass. Annual Report of Su- 


perintendent Franklin B. Dyer. 


December 1914. 239 pages. 

Lectures delivered at The Merchants’ 
Week, held at the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas., Feb. 1-4, 
1915, under auspices of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. F. R. 
Hamilton, director. &3 pages. 

Platteville, Wis., State Normal School. 
Course of Study for the Training 
School, 1915-16. Edgar F. Riley, 
principal. 152 pages. ° 

Fifth District Normal School, May- 
ville, Mo. Catalog number of Bul- 
letin, part I. 40 pages. Ira Rich- 
ardson, president. 

“Outlines of Lessons.” Bulletin of 
the Wisconsin State Board of In- 
dustrial Education, No. 11. 363 
pages. Warren E. Hicks, Madison, 
Wis., Assistant for Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

“A Report on the Organization and 
Extension of Prevocational Train: 
ing in Elementary Schools.” By 
Dr. William L. Ettinger. Depart- 
ment of Education, City of New 
York. 8&0 pages. 

Special Report of the Boise Public 
Schools. Charles S. Meek, super- 
intendent. 96 pages. 

Vinston-Salem City Public Schools. 
Announcements 1915-16. 31 pages. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 
An Nes Aug. 14, 1915 


We are in need of a teacher for 3rd - 4th grade work: Fo var aly 4th grade too large 
forone teacher and a division is neooneney: Weare giving our last year's teacher her 
choice of grades and as we are awaitin wer réply cannot say which grade the new teacher 
istohave. Therefore applicants must 5 of taking eiiher the 3rd or 4th 

e enry Dye, Piesident Board of Education. 


Angala, N.Y. Aug. 20, 1915 
My dear Mr. Bardeen: 

Our Board of Education has elected Miss................++ , whom you recommended 
and who made personal application for the position. 

I wish to thank you tor your promptness and the care which you use in presenting 
candidates. Other agencies simply flood us. Received over thirty (30) applications for 
this one position from another agency. Yours truly, 

J. Henry Dye, President Board of Education. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT. 
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The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicego, IML 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenve 
Becom menés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wh. O. PRATT, Mgr, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stico. tne 


su sae. Tutors, and Gev- 
se end FO EIGN cageree Peete eawel: 2 ~ 
or Tress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, Rew York, 
po Re ng ps hae es If you 


Kellogs’s Agency 2 ee oar 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Ketinne ss 31 Unies vare, New York, 


PECIALISTS Tigh, Preparatory and Normal Bchoole and Colleges inv Peume 











4 Doe 

espe © grade tions 

$5,000) with ‘excellent eachers. Ad 
1889. No charge to compere. 





sylvania and other States. st teachers with ability to teach some ap ores 

tem of — 9 aare EAGHERS’ AGENCY to $9¢ per month. For forthes 

information address TEA HERS’ gt R. L. oy ecm & oo 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Atlantic 





SCOTT & OO., Propricters 
Mes Tremont Building, Boston, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE sOHERMERHORN Pew mg son AGENCY, A superior agency for sagectes 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo!) officinis, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3658 Fifth Avenue, New York, ¥, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR Maca Lichen: 


Principals and Superintend- P= : = 
ents, in Public Schools, Private a eee eS ainataiie 
Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges. Write Us To-Day. 

WM. RUFFER, Manager 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Resion 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


a lies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
a Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 











“ROCKY MT TEAC. CHERS 


ACENcY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denves 








W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 


81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers inevery part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. - «+ Boston, [iass. 


ALVIN ¥F.PRASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone, 
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biceeneenneniListening te the Victor Record of Friihlingszeit sung by Schumana-Heink————— 
High School, Trenton, N, J, 


olen & 





Victor in the schools of 2700 cities 


The Victor has come to be precisely what we predicted three 


7 


years ago, a vital factor in the work of every school. 





In the beginning, each individual school earned the instrument 





by entertainments, gathering rubber, paper, etc. Now School Boards 
in many cities, having had, ample proof of the necessity of having a 
Victor for each building and playground (and often one for each 
floor in the larger building) are including Victors 
in the annual budget, exactly the same as seats, 
globes, dictionaries, ventilators, or any other neces- 
Sary equipment. 
Our recent booklet, “A New Correlation,” gives 
sixty pages of valuable suggestions on how to use 
Victor Records to help in the teaching of almost 
every subject in the curriculum. 


Send for free copy to the 
Victor XXV ; 
$67.50 special quotation Educational Department 
to schools onlz 
Wh the Vietor is i i i 
alten hs Viewer is net io Vietor Talking Machine Co. 
under the rag womens ss re 
secure fro : 
cabinet cnt. be locked to see. Camden, N. a 
tect it fom dst and promis. 


Cuous us: by trresponsible 
peo-te. 











